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a persons sending contributions to THE 
»HMAN for use in its columns must — 

heir name, not necessaril Ny for publicati on, bu 

we guarantee of — faith, otherwise they will 

» consigned to the waste-basket. All matter 

nte fed for publication should be written on 

e size paper, with ink, and upon but one side 


lerrespondence from particuiar “ref. 
we results of their experience, is so 
tatters should be signed with the writer’s real | 
same, in full, which will be printed or not, as | 
the writer may wish. 


tus PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to ad 
rertisers. Its circulation is large and among the 
vost active and intelligent portion of the com 
Juaolty 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


———a-s 


Ir extra fall and pasture is 


eded sow rye now. 


spring 





lr flies worry the stock half to death 
larken the stables and spray on a little 


kerosene and soap suds mixture. 

euieienl 
fattening pigs have | 
of ¢ rn on the ear, or corn meal | 


and skim milk. ap.te oneshalf the. 





Tu should 





VeekK 
Tne fall nursery catalogues are now 
ind. Trees might just as well be 
ed now and set next month as in 
ny 
Sweet clover may perhaps take the 
mson clover where the latter 
| always stand the trying weath- | 
vinters and springs. 
\y Anjou pear eleven and one-half 
ircumference, four and one- 
: deep, and weighing fifteen 
vas exhibited by John Brody of 
F ~ 
\ ob ration for calves to be fed 


milk 


parts 


is one part linseed 


bran, and two parts 


Feed the grain dry with 

over hay. 
eat mistake the average farmer 
ny in the care of live stock, 


A] t 


it from a plain profit and 


lpoint, is not over-feeding but 


ng.—Prof. H. W. Mawford. 


{canes in the blackberry and | 


patch can be removed at any 
the old sprouts should be 
t to give the new ones room 
nd ripen a crop next year. 

the best growing weather for 
loe it often and begin to bank 
Early cel- 
bleached be- 
kept on 
wus driven into the ground. 


ts large enough. 
conveniently 


ids which shi uld be 





+ trees need a visit from their 
with pruning 
useless sprouts 


out this time 
hand. The 
pulled or cut off, er 
swarms removed, interfe ring | 
pruned off. If peaches seem 
ing arank late growth they | 
headed in to pievent winter | 


there is much frost the 
ight to be harvested and stored 
00l, airy place, likewise the win- 
where they will keep 
and dry. The tender 
‘nts should be taken up in time, 
bulbs, such as cannas, dablias | 
“ladioli should be taken up and | 
in the root cellar. When the | 
~ and perennial shrubs are through | 
‘ing they may be divided at any 
(esired. Every farm garden 
ave a collection of this class of 
‘Ms. Their care is very simple and | 
sive much satisfac ion. 


ishes 


enough 


lov 
The ‘ 


Hhouls 


tit 


| Suitable 


| sharks.” 


Marketing Pears. 


I get my best prices from a full bar- | 
rel of hard green fruit. I make more 
grades than Mr. Bewan does. 


| 
! 
} 


—= 


find too many, as all of the agricultural | 
and dairy papers do not expose their | 
| swindling methods. However, s me of 
| the local papers sound notes of warning 


lalways and whatever is done in that direction 


take out a fancy grade, and I consider can be traced to the editorial in the | 


, this fancy grade of mine away beyond | ¢ 


No. 1. 
for it. 


There is no place in the barre! | 
Jf it is left with he} 


' 


pile we of course wou d put it on the | 


. . ' 
face, and it does not fairly represent the | 


contents of the barrel, so we put it in a | 


barrel by itself. 


Then | make about | 


linton paper. 
F. W. MoseE.ey. 





The Liming of Soils. 


The use of lime as a soil improver is 


two grades —a No. 1 according to the | YeTy ane ient, and its value for this pur- 


sizes and a No. 2, and always keep out | 


pose is generally recognized. !ts ac- 


the soft fruit and put it in a barrel by | tion as a fertilizer is both direct and in- 


itself. This will make five or six 
grades of almost any kind of pears that 
Lhandle. As tothetime. Last winter 
t had a considerable quantity of Bartlett 
pears kept in Montreal in cold storage 
until about the first of Aprii, a.d my 
commission men were so disappointed 


at the result that they paid the cold stor- | 
' age 
, time so good for selling pears as dur- 


themselves. 1 think there is no 
ing the season of pears. 
G. E. Fisuer. 
Burlington, Ontario. 





Creamery Sharks. 


It seems as though the same class of 
men who at one time were engaged in 


the sale of lightning rods had found a 
\better paying kind of swindling, and 


one that can be worked ou a larger 


_se.le, im the organizing of stock com- 


panies for the purpuse of erecting, out- 
fitting and selling to such companies 
puclic creamery plants at never less 


'than double egitimate prices and many 


| times at much higher rates. 


thig_class of _swike | 


‘dlers plied their vocation for a time un- 


molested, and at that time their profits 
were even better than now. But after 


|awhile the agricu tural and dairy papers 


got after them, roasting them pretty 
thoroughly under the title of ‘‘creamery 
jhis went on tili one con- 
cern by which the ‘‘creamery sharks” 
maicly sent out, finding its busi- 
ness was being seriously interfered with 
decided something must be done. 

We soon find t at c ncern very lib 
eral advertisers in agricultural and 
dairy papers, which they had not pre- 
viously been. 

>o.n after that took place the term 
‘screamery shark” feji into disuse in 
such papers and the ‘‘promotors,” as 


were 


they were called, of stock companies 
for building creameries had smooth 
sailing. 


Such companies were organized and 
large butter and cheese factories were 
erected and fitted out where there were 
not c.ws exough to supply milk for 
even a small plant. 

The average cost of such plants com- 
plete was for a time about $7,000. The 
average history of a large majority of 


them is that they were: usually operated | 


one season, and a short one at that: in 
some instances only a few weeks the 
first season and that ended it. such 


| direct, says a recent Farmers’ 
| There 


Bulletin. 
are many soils in which lime is 


| deticient, notably in soils derived from 


| stances in the soil. 





granite, mica schist, ahd sandstone for- 
mations. On such soils lime is of direct 
value in supplying a necessary element 
of plant food. 

the indirect value of ,ime is perhaps 
more important than its direct action, 
because probab y the maj rity of culti- 
vated soils contain sufficient lime to 
meet the direct demands of plants. 
Lime is of indirect value in unlocking 
the unavailable potash, phosphoric acid, 
and nitrogen in the soil. 

Lime exerts a decided influence on 
the mechanical conditions of soils, ren- 
dering heavy compact soils ooser in 
texture and tending to bind particles of 
loose leachy soils. 

Lime is also beneficial in furnishing 
conditions in the soil favorable to the 
activity of the micro-organisms which 
convert the nitrogen of organic matter 
into nitrates which are readily assimi- 
lated by plants, which decom, ose or- 
ganic matter, and which assist legu- 





minous iene nasteine e oF 
trogen of the a 


One form of it gypsum, has been 
shown to be a most effective corrective 
of b.ack alkali, found in some p.rts of 
the United states. 

‘the continued use of lime unaccom- 
panied by other fertilizers may prove 
injurious, especially on poor soils, since 
it converts the iuso uble nitrogen, pot- 
ash, and phosphoric-acid compounds of 
the soil into forms which are rapidly 
taken up by plants or washed out in 
the drainage, and thus hastens the ex- 
haustion of the supply of these sub- 
As the German 
adage states, ‘‘Lhe use of .ime without 
manure makes both farm and farmer 
poor.” If the soil is not abundantly 
supplied with organic matter, its reten- 
tive power for water and fertilizers may 
be serious y reduced on account of the 
destruction of the organic matter by the 
action of to much lime. Soils are 
sometimes injured by app.ications of 
impure forms <f lime, which harden 
like cement in the soi‘, or of those 
which contain an excessive amount of 
magnesia. 

it has been shown that even many 
upland and natural y we |-drained soils 
apparently in good condition otherwise 
are so sour (acid) that most plants will 
not thrive on them. ihe application of 


plants have come to be shunved by in-| caustic ;ime is the most economical and 
surance companies as they have a habit | effective means of correcting this cou- 


of mysteriously disappearing in smoke. 


dition. According to experiments made 


lh re were some exceptions, but that| by the Rhode Island Experiment Sta- 


was the rule. 


ition on acid soils in that State, the 


| . . 
It is worthy of note that the word or |p ants tested may be classified with re- 


term that was used largely by the ‘‘pro- 
motors” of such companies was ‘ cu-op- 
eration” or ‘‘co-operative creameries.” 
These terms seemed to tase with farm- 
ers and helped to secure their subscri, - 
tion for stock. 

The above state of affairs continued 
| because there was no one to champion 
| the cause of the farmers who had been 
| swindled and others who were prospec- 
tive victims, until a paper in this city 
(Clinton, lowa), took the matter in 
hand and ventilated it thoroughly in an 
editorial. The immediate cause that 
led to this was to protect farmers in the 
paper’s own county. But the effect of 
that editorial did not end there but ex- 
tended all over the country. It resulted 
in dealing a blow to the creamery shark 
interest, from the effect of which it has 
never recovered. 

The above isa brief account of the 
cause set in motion that brought about 
the second and lasting reaction against 
‘creamery shar<s’’ and their backers. 
Since then it has not been quite so easy 
| for them t» find victims. Yet they still 





gard to their vehavior toward lime as 
follows: Plants benefited by liming— 
spinach, lettuce, beets (all kivds,) 
gumbo (okra), salsify (vegetable oys- 
ter,) celery, onion, parsnip, cauliflower, 
cucumber, eggplant, cantaluupe, aspar- 
agus, kohl-rabi, cabbage, dandelion, 
Swedish tu.nip, pepper, pea, peanut, 
martynia, tobacco, sorghum, alfalfa, 
clover, bar ey, wheat, oats, timothy, 
and Kentucky b.ue grass; plants in- 
jured by liming—serrade.la, water- 
melon, blue lupine, and common sorrel 
(Rumex acetosella); plants indifferent 
to jiming—Indian corn, common mil- 
let, Hungarian, golden millet, rye, po- 
tatoes, carrots, Rhode Island bent 
(grass), and redtop (grass.) 

Lime may be applied in a variety of 
forms, among which are caustic, or 
burnt lime, or quicklime, which should 
contain at least 90 per cent of actual 
lime (CaQ) and is the most concentrat- 
ed form of this material; gypsum, or 
land plaster, in which the ,ime is in the 
form of the mild sulphate ; ground lime- 
stone and chalk, in which the lime is in 
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the form of mild carbonate; different 
kinds of marl, containing varying pro- 
portions of sand and clay and from 5 t» 

95 per cent of carbonaté of lime; wood 

ashes, which contain from 30 to 35 per 

cent of lime in the form of carbonate; | 
limekiln ashes, containing about 40 per 

cent of lime; and wasté lime from gas 

composition of which varies with the 
process of manufactur. . 

It is impossib e to state definitely for 
all locations and ‘conditions what form 
of lime is cheapest to use. Caustic, or 
quicklime, is the most concentrated 
form and consequently the most eco- 
nomical to handle. On accouvt of its 
caustic properties it is more vigorous in 
its action than the milder sulphate 
(gypsum) or carbonates (limestone, 
chalk, wood ashes, marl, etc.). There 
may be special reasons, however, why 
some of the Jatter forms may be prefer- 
able. For instance, gypsum, on ac- 
count of its peculiar compositi n, has 
been found to bea specially valuable 
corrective of black alkali. 

The frequency with which liming 
should be practiced depeuds, among 
other things, upon the character of the 
soil and the rate of application, the 
number of years involved in the rota- 
tion practiced, the plants grown and 
their order of succession. As a general 
rulvy, it may be stated that from one- 
half to one and one-half tons of lime 
per acre every five or six years is suffi- 
cient. Applications of two or three 
tons may, however, be advisable in case 
of very acid soils which are to be seeded 
down and to remain in grass for several 
years. The practice of applying smali 
amounts of lime at somewhat frequent 
intervals is being generally accepted as 
preferable to the use of large amounts 
at rare intervals. 

Lime in the furm of carbonate of 
ime, as in marl, wood ashes, etc., can 
usually be applied with safety in the 
spring or at any other season of the 
year, but autumn is always the safest 
time to apply caustic or slacked lime. 
It is generally considered best to apply 
the lime to the soil immediately after 
plowing and harrow in thoroughly. 
Lime which is already slacked may be 
spread upon the soil directly from 
wagons or carts, or dumped into heaps 
and then spread with a shovel, although 
the most satisfactory plan in such cases 
is to use a lime spreader or ordinary 
grain drill with fertilizer attachment. 
Where a lime spreader or similar im- 
plement is not available the burnt lime 
may be placed on the soil in piles of 
from forty to fifty pounds each, cov- 
ered with moist earth, and allowed to 
slack before being spread with a shovel. 
Marls frequently contain injurious com- 
pounds and should therefore be allowed 
to weather for some time in the field 
before being incorporated with the 
soil. The same is true of gas-house 
lime, which is impregnated with sul- 





phur compounds which are injurious to 
plants. 

In conclusion it may be said, ascer- 
tain first whether lime is needed. If it 
is, apply it judiciously, aod never de- 
pend upon lime alone to maintain the 
fertility of the soil, for all of the ingre- 
—_— which plants need must be pres- 
eat in the soil to ingure the profitable 
production of crops. 


Milk as Food. 


Excepting meats, there is probably 
no one article of food which is liable to 
so wide avariaion in its percentage 
composition as the milk supplied the 
consumer says Farmers’ Bulletin No 
74. The variations are so great, in 
fact, as to make it entirely possible that 
one man may pay nearly twice as much 
as his neighbor for the same amount of 
nutriments when both buy it at the 
same jrice ;er quart. The causes of 
such variations are quite numerous and 
need be touched upon but briefly. The 
variation in composition of pure milk 
is due in a large degree to the breed or 
individuality of the cow, to the methods 
of feeding and handling, ad the length 
of time since calving. 

With regard to this subject Professor 
Vorhees says: 

The influence of breed is very marked, 
s» much so that dairy breeds are classi- 
fied into milk and butter breeds—that 
is, those which give a large quantity of 
poorer quality, and those which give a 
smaller quantity of a higher quality. 
* * * With the improvement of the 
stock by the introduction of rec>gnized 
butter-pr ducing breeds of cows the 
quality of the product a‘so materially 
improves. 

In general young cows produce rich- 
er milk than old ones, though much de- 
pends upon the health and vigor of the 
animal. A well-fed cow gives more 
and better milk than one which is poor- 
ly fed, but the rela ive proportions of 
fat, casein and sugar do not appear to 
be greatly influenced by the composi- 
tion of the food. The average cow of a 
given breed posesses certain capabilities 
for producing milk, but does not reach 
her normal capacity of milk production 
unless she is well fed. When once she 
has a sufficient and well-balanced ration 
neither the composition ner the amount 
of the milk yield seems to be greatly 
improved by either increasing the ration 
or changing the proportion of its ingre- 
dients. 

The milk flow of a given cow is usu- 
ally largest soon after calving; as the 
period of lactation increases, the flow 


milk grows richer, i. e., the proportion 
of solids increases. 


from milking to milking. 





*) mineral matter in more nearly the pro- 


gradually fa ls off, and, as a rule, the 


The proportion of 
fat to the other solids in the milk of a 
given cow varies from day to day and 


Another cause of variation in milk is 
found io the temptation of unprincipled 


milkmen to adulterate their product. | 


(1) the addition of water, (2) the re- 


and (3) the addition of preservatives. 
The two former methods result in a 
greater or less diminution of the food 
value, depending upon the extent of 
adulteration. The latter method does 
not detract from the total nutriments in 
the milk but it adds suhstances which, 
wh le not active poisons, may, when! 
taken in the milk regularly in smal] 
amounts, pr duce deleterious results. 
The specific gravity of the milk is s me- 
times used as atest of its purity, but 
since removing par of its fat in form of 
cream raises and adding water lowers 
the specific gravity, one form of adul- 
teration may counteract and cover up 
the other, and thus render this test 
a one unreliable. 

The flavor of milk is frequently affect- 
ed by the food eaten by the cow. It is 
a familiar fact that turnips when fed to 
cows give a peculiar taste or flavor to 
the milk. 

The milk of diseased cows may be 
very abnormal in composition : nd may 
be the means of conveying disease. It 
is well understood that milk can act as 
a carrier of infection, and it is therefore 
of the greatest importance that especial 
care be taken in the dairy to insure the 
cleanliness of milk and to render its ex- 
posure to any germs of infectious dis- 
eases or to impure air of any s rt im- 
possible. It should be possible in all | 
large cities, as well as in the smaller 
cities and country towns, to obtain 
some assurance that the milk received 
comes fr m healthy anjmals.nd receives 
proper care and attention aftr being 
drawn from the cow. This assurance 
should be obtained either by the public 
authorities, by the em; loyment of hon- 
est, reputable dealers, or by personal in- 
spection and examination. 

Milk is peculiarly adapted for use as 
a food by man for several reasons. It 
contains a | of the four classes of nutri- 
ments—protein, fats, carbohydrates and 





per proportions to serve as ac mplete 
food than any other food material, al- 
though no one substance can furnish a 
complete food for an adult for reasons 
referr d to beyond. It is in a form well 
adapted for varied uses ei her alone or 
more especially in combination with 
other food substances and ia the prepar- 
ation of various dishes for the table. Its 
use is already considered indispensable 
in many such cases and it might profit- 
ably be used in many more. At the 
price ordinarily paid for milk in our 
large cities it isa food of reasonable 
cheapness, and at the pmces prevailing 
in small cities and country towns it 1s 
an economical food. 

In general, milk ranks asa very di- 
gestible food, but when we come to 
speak more definitely as to its digesti- 
bility there are difficulties of two kinds. 
One of these has to do with what is un- 
derstood by the term digestibility; the 
other has to do with the differences of 
different persons in respect to their 
powers of digestion. 

By digestibility of food several things 
are, or may be, meant. One is the pro- 
portion of a given food material or of 
each of its several constituents which an 
ordinary person may digest. Another 
is the ease with which it is digested or 
the time required by the process. As 
the word is ordinarily used, however, it 
includes still another consideration, 
namely, whether the food material does 
or does not agree with the user. 


‘«We live not upon what we eat, but 
upon what we digest.” In other words 
the va'ue of food for nutriment depends 
not only upon how much of the nutri- 
ents it contains, but upon how much of 
these the body actually digests and uses 
for its support. To putit another way, 
the most important factor of digesti- 
bility, so far as the nutritive value of 
food is concerned, is found in the pro- 
portions of its different nutrients which 
can actually be digested by healthy per- 
sons and used for nourishment. Con- 
siderable experimenting has been done 
upon this subject. While it is found 
that different people vary in the amounts 
that they can digest from the same food, 
the differences are not as great as might 





moval «f a portin of the fat, either, be briefly summarized as follows: 
with or without the addition of water, | protein of milk, especia'ly when it is 


be supposed. The results, in so far as 


The chief methods of adulteration are| they app y to milk alone, and in com- 


parison with other food materials, may 
The 


used with other food materials, is quite 
readily and completely digested. In 
this respe t it is like the protein of or- 


dinary meats and fish. The protein of 


vegetable foods is much less completely 
digested. Thus, in potatoes and whole 
wheat and rye flour it may sometimes 
happen that as much as one-fourth of 
the protein may escape digestion and 
thus be use'ess as nourishment. From 
one-sixth to one-tenth of the protein of 
wheat flour, corn meal, beans and peas 
may in like manner be assumed to es- 
cape digestion, or rather to leave the 
body without being used for nutriment. 
These estimates assume that the materi- 
als are cooked and eaten in the usual 
way. Under the same circumstances, 
from nine-tenths to the whole of the 
protein «f milk, meats and fish are as- 
sumed to be digested. The digestibil- 
ity of fats is likewise variable. Some- 
times a large part of the fat of the food 
fails of digestion. In general it may be 
assumed that about five per cent of the 
fat of m‘lk, meat, eggs, butter and lard, 
aod a considerably larger proportion of 
the fats of some vegetable foods, will 
usually ese pe digestion. When, how- 
ever, the diet contains a very large 
amount of fat—fur instance, when it 
consists largely of fat meat—the diges- 
tion is less complete. One way in 
which the fat of ordinary f.ods is di- 
gested is by being made into an emul- 
sion in the intestine. ‘The fat of milk is 
extreme!y fine emulsion and is thus ina 
sense ‘‘predigested” or in a partly di- 
gested form before it is taken into the 
stomach. This may help to- explain 
why it so eosily digested. 

The carbohydrates, which make up a 
large pert of vegetable foods, are in 


geners| very digestible. Cane sugar is 
believed to be completely digested, and 
this 18 assumed to be the case with sug :r 
of milk. 

The snim 1 f cds hive in general the 
sdv nt»gecf the vegetable fuods in di- 
gestibility in that they c ntsin more 
pr. tein and their protein is more diges- 
tible. Milk ranks smong the most di- 
gestible uf the anim,! foods in respect 
to all its ingredients. 





Triumph of Private Dairying. 


I have been very much interested for 
a number of years in watching the mar- 
ket quotations of butter to note the 
gradual disappearance of the margin 
between dairy butter, made at home, 
and the product of the public creamery- 

It is not so very many years ago that 
there was a wide difference in the com- 
parative va ue of thise two dairy prod- 
ucts, as shown by the market reports; 
and it has pained the heart of every 
maker of first class in the private dairy 
to note this divergence, for he knew 
beyond a peradventure that there was 
absolutely no reason in justice why it 
should exist. So that it rejoices his 
heart today to see the margin practical- 
ly wiped out. 

Why is this so? 

Simply because consumers are coming 
to know that there is no better butter 
made in the world than that produced 
by the home dairyman who uses modern 
appliances and exercises the same cau- 
tions as to cleanliness that prevaii in the 
public creamery. Placing the products 
of their rival manufacturers side by 
side, with no ulterior influence to work 
for either, and there can be no doubt 
that the home dairy will hold its own 
every time. 

Our dairymen should feel highly en- 
couraged at this state of things to press 
on to new triumphs. They should 
recognize the fact that just in the degree 
that they prepare themselves by procur- 
ing modern equipments and use them 
carefully and intelligently they will see 
their product taking its true place in 
the market of the world. We have 
won so far by dint of fair dealing and 


honest work. This must continue to be 
our method. From one end of the road 
to the other, from pasture to churn and 
store tub, it must be our ambition to 
place before the Rings just the best 
possible wares, and we shall ultimately 
see the line between the price of our 
butter and that of the public creamery 
entirely obliterated. ; 
E. L. Vincent. 
Broome Co., New York. 
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or three-drachm doses, according to tke 
excitement of the patient. 
Since the introduction of this treat- 


Stock Feeding Suggestions. 





Far ners too often feed the stock just 


ment among English-speaking veterina- 


the friction of the fibres is greater in 















: ay nen to have, while : 
what — hate i, i] be more | "ns in the early part of the present 
rly ved ration will b . 
eS » , |year quite a number have tested ihe 
economical and more eflicient in grow- 


‘ ee treatment and report favorably. It is 
_— “3 ogee: 7 oo he Maine |to be hoped that owners of dairy cows 
Bartiett, a Ge seee ‘ /may at last find relief from these heavy 





the one direction than another, the re- 
sult being that it felts” or ‘‘runs,” be- 
coming thicker and denser. 
produces this effect, and the result is 
































Experiment Station, condenses es scents isl Wall Godin taints. ta tonal 
amy eS on a _— p || sary to have qualified aid in this treat- 

The valuable ingredients oa anima  ssont, beesmes there ts HAAMine wana 
foods are ash or mineral matter, qrote | sive sulle apanntinenieaesiatns eee 
fat and a class of compeuene called 08 | dnjection. Tinedtete chauta thei vebertae 
pe Hera posts: 7 hae | ary be out of reach, the local doctor can 
crude fibre are the most important ex- 


: |advise in its application.— Baltimore 
amples. Although the ash or mineral | a. PP 
wc . 


matter is essential to the well being of 


| 
the animal, it is abundantly supplied by | 
most materials one is likely to feed, so, Facts about Wool. 


what one needs to consider in Hair only differs from wool in ite 
buying and using cattle foods are pro- physical structure; hence, while wool | 
tein, fat and carbohydrates. is the hair of sheep, strictly speaking, | 








most 


etc. 


classes of wool may be taken as vary- 
ing between 1 1-2 and seven inches, 
and the diameter from 0.004 to 0.0018 
inch. The following interesting data I 


centage of length, the ‘diameter of fi- 









growing animal to make muscle and 


Some naturalists assume that there | 


build up its whole system, the sheep to... only three original species of sheep, | 
make wool and the milch cow to make) namely, the Ovis ammon, or argali, the 


woolen fabrics are subjected to friction 
in the wet state, especially in the pres- 
ence of an alkali, as soap and soda, 


Milling 
seen in flannels, broadcloths, tweeds, 


The average length of the various 


take from Bowman’s ‘‘Structure of the 
Wool Fiver” — the “breaking strain” 
stated in grains, the ‘‘elasticity” in per- 


ber” in decimals of an inch: 


Kind. Breaking Strain. Elasticity. Diameter. 
Leicester..... +++» 602 0.284 0.001810 
Southdown ........ 86 0.268 0.000990 
Australian Merino 560 0.335 0.000517 
Saxony ..........+- 39 0.272 0.00033 
OS 586 0.299 0.001700 
BEIGE cccocecccees 149 0.242 0.000562 


appearance. The microscope shows 
these fibers to be void of internal struc- 
ture. They do not possess the felting 
power, and in dyeing they come out 





support manger side, which brings the 
other edge even with the inch cleat 
holding the partitions in manger, for I 
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FOR SALE BY Farms for Sale. 


Farms for Sa 


le, 


like the mangers so divided that each 


JACOB GRAVES & C0 


QO ack FARM 2 miles to village, 1 to sta- 


20 acres mowing, balance pasture and w 
300 cords wood, k 


tion and post-office ; overlooks large ; ~' ; 
an 


veps 10 head stock, 100 bbis. | 


KUIT AND POULTRY BARGa\: ) 
land, with poultry house 17x 30 oe 


nearly new, painted and cla bo rie i N 5 


or barn but same can be rente’ peur 


cow gets only what is given her and 
cannot rob the slow eating cows on 
each side of her. 

To fasten the cows we set round 
stanchions which may be turned from 


11 Portiand St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


Baldwins or more in season, nice grove, 2-story 
house, with sheds and carriage house, new barn 
36x48 with cellar, with 25-ton silo, shingled sides 
all painted, 2 large poultry houses, one fitted for 
early chicks capacity 500h-ns. Present owner 
has done a profitable chicken business; can run 
both cows and poultry without interfering with 


R. 


pertyis situated in small village 
Stores P. O., 


varieties, 2 


R. Station. Land all set out 


sen Davis, 


tk 

Nuts. 800 apple, as followes: 150 Bala 
Kings. 100 
Gravenstiens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets 
50 Pears, all leading variect 


a2, 
3 


Church and Schools: 2 


100 Greenir 


3ach other. All buildings in first-class condition 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 


and farmalso, Good piace for farmer or sum- 


peach, 240 plum, 20cherry 20 grap, 
gceoseberries. 1000 Paragon chestyyt. 


tough wood 8 inches in diameter, or 
may be cut, as mine were, in the woods 
and the bark peeled off, just back of 
manger rail far enough so the tie or 
chain to hold the cow can slip up and 
down freely. I use the Woodward 
watering basin, and to accommodate 
this I set these stanchions 20 inches 
apart in pairs and fasten a cow to each 
one. The basin is fastened to a 2x5 
piece which stands on end on floor just 
back of the manger rail, its lower end 
fastened firmly to the floor and as firm- 
ly bolted to the manger rail with the 
basin bolted so as to have its top 30 
inches above the floor on which the 


A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLI 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Equal privileges for Men and Women. Al- 
lowance for service in Hospital Dispensary. 
Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20., Augustus P 
Clark, A. M. M. D. Dean, 517 Shawmut Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. Send for Catalogue. 





Henderson Dairy Co. 


Ragateret Jersey Cattle jor Sale at reasonabl: 
prices. 
Brookline, Mass. 








Wanted a snu 


mer resident. Price $37LU; $1000, balance $300 
year at 5 per cent. 





ONN. FARM—Containing 13 acres all tillage 
land, story and half house with 2 barns - 


acon, ——, old bu: tu first-class condition; | 


good . service to Hartford anc N. Y. 40 rods 
from station ; adapted for ordinary truck reising; 
apples, pears and small truits. Price $2500. 
Addi ess Collins & Reese 1°O Sassau St., N. Y. 
or J. A. Willey 178 Devonshire St., Bo«ton. 


\ twoils included; 84 acres, laud level, free 
from rocks, on main road, electrics to pass, 13 





. Se 2 . well locate 
cows stand. About six inches back of place, with young trees preferred. Anyone hav. 
the basin and opposite its center a third ng such to sell should consult J. A. ILLEY, 


stanchion is placed, the object of which 


Apple Orchard. 


178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., Boston. 





is to prevent the cows from quarreling 
with each other. All these stanchions 





ai. 











niles from Worcester, 1 mile to stores, station, 
post-office, churches and svhools. House 2-story 
and ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine shade front of 
house, pleasant location ; small cottage fur hired 
mao. Barn 60x50. ell 40x30; piggery 15x60, with 
basement; heuntry 12324 ice house and wagon 
sheds; silos capacity 300 tons; 15 cows (Jersey 
stoc), 2 buils. 6 voung stock, about 60 swine, 4 
horses, 2 pair heavy harnesses. 1 pair tignt do., 
1 express do.,1 ~go 1 doubie, 1 single wagon 
l horse cart and harness, Democrat carriage, 
2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, sulky plow, manure 
spreader, mowing machine, horse rake, tedder, 
potato and corn planter, seeder, W. A. Wood 
reaper and binder, McCormack corn harvester, 
1 10h. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter and 
‘arrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 
think of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, | 
or milk can be scldin town Here is an income 
yer. Price for all, $8000, part cash, balance 
Oper cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 








| this year; 25 tons of Bone Fertj 


ORCESTER CO. FARM, with stock and | 


H. 


setting. 


J. Ae WILLEY, 10 & 


OR SALE.—Saw Mill property 
Saw Mill 22x70, fitted with a 


P. wheel. 


215 thousand fert box 
edge boards, 


boat boards. 25 thousan« 


wher will include 3 rew 
with brooders to match and all warrant. 
| $1600, $1000 cash. 
one, for in less than 5 years it wil! 

income. Owner has to sell on accor: 
health. 
Bos ton. 


other varieties, 12 Russian mulberry 
berry, 12 buffaloberry, blac 
| berries, some cranberries, a 
| berries, many of these trees wil] bey) 


k raspberri: 
pnd quantit 


7 


12 f 


, 20x24, v 
1eds 


New 


ylar 
{ ot 


i 


Here is a bonanza 


481 
band saw, one 32 H. P. water whee}. a: 
Planing Mil! 20x24, en; 
| 20x30, two story box facwor 
| dry house and suitable s 
house of 7 rooms, with outbuildings a 
of land 
| thousand feet sq 
| and 


| timber. Part of money could lie on m 





EVER BEFORE offered for sale 


| aN family 80 years; 1% mile from stat. 


Fitchburg R.R&., 25 miles from Boston ’ 
till age30 pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 head 
horses; 8 room house good repair, sever 
places. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 
several other out-buildings. Cider mii), ; 
ordei ~ repair, 25xlo; good view of \ 
1% mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 «)« 
170 peach (just beginning to bear) 15 pear. g 
plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, % acre stra 


stalls 







casein and albumen of its milk. No wild sheep of Asia and America: the 
other substance can take its place, or be (yi, musmon, native to southern 


manufactured into protein by the body. Etirope and north Africa, and the Ovis 
When more protein is fed than is needed aries, or domestic sheep, which is the 


























































































































As a 
rule, however, this is not an econowical 
use make of it. It is worth but 
slightly more than the carbohydrates 
and about six-tenths as much as fats for 
this and is, commonly, the 
most expensive ingredient to produce 


as the fats and carbohydrates. 


to 


purpose 


or buy. 

Tne office of the other two substances, 
fat and carbohydrates, is two-fold: 
First, they serve as fue) and are oxidized 


and force. The fat is worth about two 
and one-fourth times as much as the car- 
bobydrates for that purpose. Second, 


fat. 
It has been ascertained, by accurate 
experiment, that the amount of food 


weight is- not materially different for 
different animals of the same. size and 
species. All the food that they will 
profitably eat above that amount de- 
pends on their digestive and producing 
capacities. It 1s therefore evident, that 
a ration which would be profitable for 
one animal. would not be for another, 
and no hard and fast rules can be made. 
For this reason the accuracy of feeding 
standards has been questioned by some 
feeders, but they certainly must be 
considered a vast improvement over) 
the commonly practiced, haphazard | 
feeding of any materials at hand. The) 
successful and progressive feeder, can, 
by studying his herd, learn the capacity 
of each animal and very its ration from 
the standard to suit the individual. 
Toe table of digestible nutrients in 


100 pounds: 

Protein Carbobydrates Fat 
Linseed Meal .........30.7 38.5 2.7 
Gluten Meal ........8 3 40.0 5.0 
Cotton Seed Meal... .37.0 18.5 10.0 
Corn Meal............ 5.8 65.2 
Wheat Bran........ 12.6 37.5 : 
Ground Oats.... 8.9 50.1 3.0 
rimothy Hay 3.6 43.9 3 
Clover Hay............ 7.2 35.8 
Oat Straw ..........+-+ LA 43.9 0.9 


Milk Feyer in Cows. 


While the dairy farmer 





standpoint, he may be entirely ignor- 
ant of its nature and causation. He 


seems to be no remédy that can be de- 
pended on. When a strong, hardy, ro- 
bust recovers it is 
claimed that 
caused the cow’s recovery, for this old 


cow sometimes 


‘‘maw worm” when ‘the cud is lost.” 


All this, however, is now being 


his colleagues. 
ports issued by several veterinary sur- 
geons that four cases out of five recover 
under the Schmidt treatment. 

As the infective element is located in 
the milk glands, the remedy is applied 


For this purpose an injection tube, with 
a silver milking syphon, is used for 
the introduction of a solution of iodide 


two in America. 
tion made by Archer. 
duce different qualities of wool, distin- 
quished apart by the length, fineness, 
strength, elasticity, color, curl, etc., of 
the fibres 


dividual animal. 
or burned in the body to supply heat) ¢41 the shoulders, the back, the lower 


the sides. 
. : ferior quality. 
they are used as material for making | 41. gathered and separated by hand, 
and the work is called ‘‘wool-sorting.” 


required to keep an animal trom losing | 4), 


for the growth and repair of the body, principal English and American varie- 
the excess performs the same functions ty. 


But from a more practical point of 


view there may be said to be no less 
than 52 varieties, four being found in 


Enrope, 15 in Asia, 11 in Africa and 
Sach is the classifica- 
All these pro- 


Woo! also varies in qualtity on an in- 
Thus the best comes 


part of the neck and the upper part of 
All other parts give an in- 
These different sorts 


As arule, wool fiber has a diame er 
proportioned to its length—the shorter 
staple the finer the fiber, and vice 
versa. The finer qualities of Merino or 


cross-bred wool usually known as Bot- 
any wool, comes from Australia. Cash- 


mere woo! comes from India, being the 
product of a Thibetan mountain goat. 
This hair or wool is often eighteen 
inches long. The llama, a goat, pro- 
duces a hair known as alpaca. Mohair 
comes from the Angora goat, native to 
Turkey and the Cape, and is distin- 
guished by high luster. Camels shed | 
their hair annually, and this is gathered | 
and sold a3 a textile material. 

The fleece from live, healthy sheep is 
considered the best, though if taken | 
from a slaughtered sheep by cutting it | 
is equally good. But when removed! 
from the skins by steeping in lime | 
water or diluted solution of sodium sul- 
phide, a process that loosens the bair at 
its roots, the wool is inferior, and is 
known as ‘‘pulied wool.’’ The wool 
from a diseased sheep isinferior. Bosc 


a1 has made an interesting experiment to! the stocks. 


demonstrate this fact. He took the 


.6 
1.8 Wool of three sheep; all of the same moving stanchions are but little better 


age and race. The first was in robust 
health, the second diseased, the third 
had died of Each fleece was 


washed separately and spun into yarn, 


disease, 


yellow. The colored hank from the 
wool of the healthy sheep was bright; 


dull. All three samples were dyed in 
the same bath. 


heen lo 
Very little woo! is now washed on | each other, but may be arranged heads | Con 
the ‘‘wolf in the tail” the sheep, but comes to warket “in the out just as wellif preferred. 


grease,’’ or unwashed. The wool is 


superstition about ‘‘a wolt” is still be- divided into long-stapled and short-| between mangers. 
lieved in by many country folks, as| stapled qualities. After being sorted feet wide at bottom and two and a half | and Germany consumed more copper by 4,473 tons than the entire production of the United | 
wellas ‘‘hollow horn” and use of the and washed, the wool is ‘-combed.” | at top, the side next to alley being ona 


The long-stapled variety, having fibres 
exceeding one and one-half inches in 


little. 
into goods which are subsequently 
‘«milled,’’ which operation effects a felt- 
‘ing of the fibres. ln worsted yarn the 
fibres lie more or less parallel to each 


to the glands direct through each teat. | other, and the diameter of the yarn does | 


/not vary much. In woolen yarns the 
| fibres lie in all directions, and the diam- 
eter is quite irregular. 






of potassium of such strength as the ur-| Under the microscope, clean and 


gency of the case may appear to demand. 
Often a solution of half a drachm of the 
iodide of potassium to two ounces of 
distilled water is sufficient. It should 
be injected into each teat carefully 
directly into the quarter affected. 
Sometimes a solution of donble volume 
may be necessary, that isto say, one 
drachm of the iodide to four ounces of 
distilled water, to be injected through 
each teat. 

After this treatment the cow is often 
found up next morning, ready for, food 
and with a return of milk in her quar- 
ters. The treatment has moatly been 
supplemented by administrations of a 
brisk saline cathartic, followed by the 
adminstration of chloral hydrate in two 














































| white wool fiber appears in the form of 
a solid rod-shaped substance, the sur- 
| face appearing scaly, like that of a fish. 
|The fiber at the first cutting appears 
with a blunt, tapering point, but with 
all subsequent clips the point termi- 
nates abruptly. Dr. F. H. Bowman 
has laid us under obligation for what 
we know about the internal structure 
of wool fiber. He tells us that it is 
made up of a vast number of individual 
cells which taper toward each end to a 
finer point. These cells have much to 
do with the behavior of the wool in the 
various operations of the scourer, dyer 
and weaver. Treating wools with sul- 
phuric acid causes them to stand out 
more prominently. When worsted or 








lighter than the wools dv. The comb 
usually takes out the mot of these 
fibers, and the few that remain cause | 
annoyance to the dyer, the spinner, the | 
weaver, etc. 

Dried at 100 degrees C., wool loses 
on an average 18.25 per cent. of mois- | 
ture. This drying out of its moisture | 
makes the wool harsh and brittle, but | 
when exposed to the atmosphere again 
it takes up moisture and becomes as 
before drying. Heat above 100 degrees 
C. injures wool, but Persoz says that 
a previous impregnation with a 10 per 
cent. solution of glycerine renders it 
unchanged in quality even under 130 
degrees to 140 degrees of heat.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 





Comfortable Cow Stalls. 


Anything contributing to the worry 
or discomfort of the cow detracts from 
the milk yield and of course from the) 
profit of the dairy. Ease and comfort 
for the cow mean milk and money for| 
the owner. 

In most things dairymen keep up) 
with the times, but inthe way of con-| 
fining (I hate the word) the cows in the) 
stable they are just where their fathers | 
left them a full generation ago. 

Go where you will and more than 
nine-tenths of the cows are still com- 
pelled to stand from sixteen to twenty 
hours each winter day with their necks 
in the old fashioned rigid stanchion. 
No one can give any reason for so keep- 
ing them only that their fathers had 
them made and they continue to use 
them without counting the cost. 

They are not using them on the score 
of cleanliness for about the dirtiest 
cows I have ever seen in the stable were 
in tnese fastenings. The cow gets filthy 
if the platform is not of the right length. 
There certainly is no comfort in their 
use, for to put the cow’s neck in such a 
device is equivalent to putting a man in 








Any and all the so-called swing or} 


and none are fit to be used in the modern | 
dairy stable. Of all the devices I have 
ever seen none are quite equal to the 
Bidwell stall. But this, whil2 perfect | 


may know made up into hanks and dyed at the and keeping the cow in perfect cleanli- | 
what milk fever is from a practical Gobelins in three shades—blue, red and | ness and comfort, is a patented device | 


and quite expensive to construct. | 
A few years ago we fixed over one of | 


knows that all around him 75 per cent) that from the diseased sheep, of a light- | our stables and putin new mangers and | 
of the cows affected die, and that there er shade; that from the dead sheep was|a method of tying which while very 


| 


simple and itiexpensive I like very much. 
Our cows stand in two rows facing 


feeding alley three feet wide in the clear 


slant. 


The bottom of manger is six inches | 
changed by the introduction of a new length, is made up into ‘‘tops,” which | above the floor, so as to allow cats free | Calumet & Hecla between the same period from $2.47 to $5.40. Copper stocks are higher than | 
method of treatment for milk fever by are spun into worsted yarn. The short- range underneath. The side next cows | 
Veterinary Surgeon Schmidt, of Kold- er fibers are spun into woolen yarn. |is ten inches above manger bottom or 
ing, in Denmark, who has published his) Worsted yarn is used mainly in making | sixteen inches above floor and has a 2x4 | 
course of treatment for, the benefit of | coatings, trousering and ladies’ dress | lying flat, with top side rounded, as a 
{t appears from the re-| goods which need no milling, or very | top rail. 


The back edge is just flush 





A LITTLE SUFFERER 





Face, Hands and Arms Covered With 
Scrofulous Humors—How a Cure 
Was Effected. 

“When five years old my little boy had 
scrofula on his face, hands and arms. It 
was worst on his chin, although the sores 
on his cheeks and hands were very bad. 
It appeared in the form of red pimples 
which would fester, break open and run 
and then scab over. After disappearing 
they would break outagain. They caused 
intense itching and the little sufferer had 
to be watched continually to keep him 
from scratching the sores. We became 
greatly alarmed at his condition. My 
wife’s mother had had scrofula and the 
only medicine which had helpd her was 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. We decided to give 
it toour boy and we noted an improve- 
ment in his case very soon. After giving 
him four bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the humor had all been driven out of his 
blood and it has never since returned.” 
WILLIAM Bartz, 416 South Williams 8t., 
South Bend, Indiana. 

You can buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla of all 
druggists. Be sure to get only Hood's. 





are fastened firmly to the floor and} 
‘above to the stable ceiling. If preferred 
instead of this third stanchion as de-| 











RUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell 
25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4v0 fine bearing apple trees, %& 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 beds 
strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
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other fruit. 


ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus , 
¥g cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wa 





MILES OUT. 


75 acres, 


20 


rocks; 1 mile to Stores, P. © 


Pr 


eve 





There isa | 


| are ac 
Each manger is two | 


scribed a short partition may be built. | 
As will be seen the cows are only 20 | 
inches apart between sides of necks but | 
neither can interfere with the other be- 
cause of the third stanchion or the par- 
tition between them. 

With the watering basin each can | 
drink from between her stanchion and 
the back one, but neither can get to the | 
other in front of the manger stanchion | 
or back or between the others. 

My cows are fastened by a chain or! 
tie of the Ohio pattern, having three) 
ends, one of which goes about the stan- 
chion loosely so it can slip up and 
down and the other ends about the 
cow’s neck. 

The way of fastening gives the cows 
great freedom of movement, allows 
them to lie down in a natural position, 
to lick themselves in any part of the 
body and if platform is made to fit 
and trench for manure is deep enough 
and they are well bedded, it will keep 
them as clean as any other device 
cept the Bidwell stall. 

Another feature of this plan which I 
like, where a self watering device is 
used, the water basins are nol in or 
over the mangers but entirely back of 
them and will keep much cleaner from 
feed and litter than when in any part of 
the manger. 

I have seen but very few stables ai- 
ranged like this and these have all been 
done upon my suggestion or after see- 
ing mine, and every one who has so 
fixed his stable is more than pleased. 
The same arrangement can be used 
without the watering device. 

It makes me sad to go into a stable 


and see sO many cows with great 
bunches on knees or shoulders all out 
of shape, as a result of confinement in| 
the old barbarous stanchion. 


7 oe ee “7 2 asiieaess 
are our well MERRITT-ed possession. DEW-EY 


want them’? On the SCHLEY—we don’t know. We 
make the old reliable Page Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 











SAVE YOUR 
PLOUGHMANS. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, posta’s paic 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDEB 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Clean, 


Make Them Easy of Reference 
Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cenis. 
Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
78 Devons'‘\ire St, Bosto: 


eX- 





on the Soutb 
Farms and Country Homes store wey 
ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and Marsh- 
field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, and from 
$1000 u wards. The quality of the home mar. 
ets and the convenience to Boston makes thie 
section one of the most desirable for poultry an¢ | 
vegetable raising, as well as for summer homes 
For list of places and prices, address 


J.A. Willey, 10 and 12 Federal St. 





Room 12 Boston. 
Brother farmers, try my plan and see op A 
\if you don’t sleep better. One thing is 
‘sure if you don’t the cows will, and| Some New Hampshire Farm Bargain: 
| will pay you for the change in the milk | particulars of which can be had onaj 





plication at this office or of E. H. Carrol 
Warner, N.H. 


pail.—J. S. Woodward in the National 
Stockman. 








- BEA PIONEER MINER _ 


And Get in Before the Spring, Rushand Receive Ad- 
vantage of its Influences. 


COPPER STOCKS ARE BOOMING. | 
THEY ADVANCE IN BOSTON IN THE FACE OF THE WAR SCARE, 


densed from the “United States Investor,” Boston, March 5, 1898: 
The market for copper stocks is booming. While the Maine 
securities to rapidly decline, they showed unparalleled strength. The non-dividend payers even 
lvancing. Copper has advanced to twelve cents a pound, which means enormous profits. 
Consumption of copper is advancing faster than its production. tn January England, France 








explosion caused all other 


States. The visible supply in England and France decreased 2,693 tons during January and 


| February. 


Higher prices for copper stocks are contidently predicted. 
Boston’ & Montana has advanced from 15 cents in July, 1893, to $1.88 in March, 1898, and 


when copper was 17 cents or 5 cents per pound higher then now, which Indicates a convictio 
that the immensely increased demand must greatly advance the price of the metal. 





_ IMPORTANT NEW COPPER DISCOVERIES IN COLORADO ONLY, 


In recent years no new copper discoveries of importance have been 


made in the entire 


Woolen yarn is worked mainly | with the 2x4 that makes the stud to/| world except in Colorado. These sre now causing a great rush to the 


PARADOX VALLEY. 


THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


sent a representative at the earliest moment into this new district and secured over two miles in 
length of the largest veins discovered, also a tuanel site controlling 3000 feet square of ground of 
immense value. The ore carries a high per cent in copper and ia addition paying quantities of | 
gold and silver associated with the copper. 





| Pump at sink, running water at barn. 


2-story house 9 rooms, 2 large part 
ure . 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows 
Well room 
with two set bollers. Barn 60x38; 16 tie ups and 
8 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
fora »ple cellar; barn clapboarded and painted, 
2 polaand vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x! 8. 
{wo yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
aay by machine. Price $6000, 





OUBLE VALUE In this 20 acre farm. Why? 
lst. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm, 3ud. 
Every foot is valuable for huilding lots. Only twe 


| minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, lighte, 


and electrics throughstreet. Larze cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar; 
76 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winter 


| sash. Seld on very easy terms as a whole or in 


sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0. C. R. R. orin R. I. Personally examined. 


STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Business 

supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 
130 acres, finest of grass land all uncer drained, 
free from stone. All buildings built in 1896; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and plinded; el 
and pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 sik $, 45 
tons each. Stock barn,40x48, 18 ft. posts; cream 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, yunaeng Se 
nouse and barns(new pipe) j hennery 2x20. Up- 
and orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Baldwins, 
30 yrs. old; large variety other iruits, all kinds. 
Winter of '96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horses. 





| Pond near house supplies farm withice. 20 cans 


f cream per week are sold at $1 per can; a read 
sale for all skim milk at 8c percan. Will sell 2 
‘ows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 
“Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 3 
harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 
ex. wagon, all small tools for $5300; $2000 can re- 
main at65 percent, or will sell farm above for 
$4500. 


SUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
«) in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay, 


| all by machine; keeps 25 to 30 head and team. 


Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
Two-story house 20 rooms in first-class condition, 
cemented cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 la: ge 
yarns, Clapboarded and painted; carriage house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
a beautiful lake for iong distance. Fine shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
Everything up in firstclass shape for country 
farm or su.amer boarding place, wijh a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 
int E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 


DEAL GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE —25 miles 

from Boston, excellent steam and electric 
service, 1 mile to P ©, Stores Churches and 
Schools. 80 acres level laud free from rocks. 
Splended se” of buildings, 2-story house with ell, 
—10 finished rooms, painted white and recently 
shingled; sets back 600 ft. from main street 
where electrics pass (2 lines. Gravelled drive- 
way lined with Maple and Linden trees on both 
sies leads to house; plenty shrubby, Barn 
(painted and cupola) 33x47, 2-story s ec 35x18, 
carrage and tool house 18x30, one poult y house 
15x2vu, two others 8x10, another shed fr storage 
of tools. ete., 16x9. Fine cold well of water 


| small apple orchard bearing well, another o 


young tr-es just begining to bear, buildings onan 
elevation 30 ft. higher than street, Keeping at 
oresert 8 head cattle and 2 horses. Price $65C0. 
ree and clear, one third can remain if desired. 


NPECIAL INDUCEMENTS made to anyone 
buying this 40 acre farm, 23 miles from Bos- 
ton, by centractii g with them for any or all 
vegetable s wend frvits they will grow, thus assur- 
ing the purchaser a sure market for their crops. 
Buildings are located on high land, supphed with 
good spri g water and. consist of a farge brick 
house of 12 rooms, barn and shed, 44 mile to 
scbool, 14 miie to churches, stores and station, 
Land is suitably divided; buildings in god repair 
and surrounded by grand old elms and walnut 
trees. Eleven bu hels of nuts taken from trees 
last year, on a main road. and an exceptionally 
€ neighborhood, Price $22\« . 
YTOCK FARM.—200 acres, 6 miles from cities 
.) of Lewiston and Auburn, Me., 2 miles from 
Poland Spring Hotel, % to R, R. Station, P. 0. 
Stores, ete. Land level, all worked by machinery 
very fertile soil, buildings at junction of four 


Cuts 40 tons hay; keeps 15 head a 
water supply; over 130 apple, pear i 
cherry: 90 to 100 bbls. apples in sea 
grapes. Borders Lake; fine chance f 
and fishing. Large house 16 rooms, pa 
blinded, shaded, arn 75x40, tie ups 
carriage. hennery and corn hous 

first class. $9000. Free and clear 





Y OOD FARM —GOOD COUNT! 

DENCE—GOOD for SUMMEK BOA! 
Has an altitude of 1200 ft. above sea 
excellent buildings,and is but 1 mile to 2 
Stores, P. U. Church and Station. Wealt 
York & Boston people coming to this sect 
Massachusetts, more and more each year 
contains 103 acres. 30 tillage, 30 pastures 
wood and timber ; 2-story house ano L. 9 
in good repair outside and in; Barn 32x70,paint 
and clapboarded, deep cellar under whols 
shed, tool and cornhouse, hennery, silo 
capacity. good variety of apples. pea al 
grapes Now keeping 13 head and 4 hors 
Near good neighbors, fine drives and good fishing 
Farm is f 


34 tor 


Tax rate in town $11 per $100v. 
nd ciear. Price $2500. 





OUTH EASTERN N.H. FARM.—125 ac: 

65 mowing and tillage, 60 pasture, woo 
home use. land level, free from stones, clay su 
soil, 10 acres underdrained, cuts 100 tons 
lish hay, yearly. Tie ups for 35 head a: 
horses, best of never failing water | 
barn, 160 Baldwins and russets in bearing 
bbls. in season, 50 young apple trees 5 years 
all varieties, pears, grapes and raspberrie 
pond on farm, brook in pasture, 24 ry house 
painted and blinded, lawn and shade, shed and 
carriage house. Barn 9U x 40 with wing 504 
ice house and hennery. Barn clapboarded a 
painted, all bnildings in first-class condit l 
mile to postoffice, stores, schools and 
14% miles to one depot 3 miles tu anotler, 5u to 
Boston on main line B. & M. Price $1 


IDDLESEX CO. STOCK FARM 

or to Lease—20 miles from Bost 
miles to 3 stations; 
nearly all tile drained, all worked by ma ery, 
cuts 90 to 100 tons hay, accommodations for 75 
head and 16 horses, (Have kept 
16 horses) mansion house, 18 roo: 
cellar, furnace heat; barn 130 ft. long silos 
250 tons each, Sheep shed 60 ft., piggery “0 ft 
with boiler room, 2 set boilers, slaught 


9 





125 acres 


er 


connected ; wagon sheds, 2 work shops, carriage 
house 40x40, colt barn 50x30; never failing 
water supplied by windmill, thrown into 4 slate 
tank in barn of 6700 gallon capacity. Fine 
orchard, 150 bbl. Gravenstiens, 125 bb! Bald. 
wins in 1897, besides other varieties; 100 plum 
trees, raspberries, currants, peaches, Concord 


and Moore’s Early 
ings in fine repair, 
by beautiful elm and maple trees; 


grapes. 200 fine vines. Build- 
situated on high land, shaced 
5 minutes’ 





walk to streetcars. Butter sells at door to par- 
ties who call for it at 30 cts p fb, can sel! al can 
make. 1200 bushels corn '97, All tools and 


machinery are of the best and latest make, and 





will be included (in sale only) if desired. Stock 
consists of 22 head, 5 horses, 40 sheep and 25 
swine, 2 thoroughbred bulls. Will sel! farm and 
personal for about one fifth of origi rT 


will rent for one or three years wi b privilege 
buying for $1200 per year. - particu me f 


J. A. WILLE), 


10 and 12 Federal Street, Boston. 


LACE. 





JUST THE P 


To educate your sons and da 
boarders. New house of twe 
Hot and cold water, polished 


— 


cemented cellar under wh 
heat, wide veranda stone 5 
one minute of four churches, 5 
Schocl, High, grammar and pri 
center of town, yet on a ret 


location in town of Bridgewate! 

Price $4500. Part can remal 

cress J. A. Willey, or Mass. P 
| 12 Federal St., Boston 


Mass 


Poultry Farms For 





For the purpose of owning and working these claims THE PARADOX COPPER-GOLD | | advance. 


MINING COMPANY has been organized with a capital of 1,500,000 shares of $1.00 each, full | 
paid and non-assessable stock, carrying no individual liability; all the claims, free from debt, | 
have been deeded to this company which has no debt and $2,000 cash in the treasury. One-half | 
of the whole capital stock, 750,000 shares, has been placed in the treasury of the company to be 
sold for the purpose of raising money with which to develop the property. Only 100,000 shares | 
of this treasury stock will be sold at $50,00 per thousand shares; the next 100,000 shares will be 
offered at not less than $75.00 per thousand shares. 
The Kendrick Promotion Company has been in the mining stock business in Denver for the | 
past twenty years, and during that time has handled many of the large mining propositions of the 
state, with large profits to its customers, and has no hesitation in recommending this 
the most promising that it has ever presented to the public. 
be quickly taken, and it will therefore be necessary to send in orders without delay. 
We handle all stocks listed on the Denver and Colorado Springs Exchanges. 


The Kendrick Promotion Co. , ¢50.000 raia is 


MINING EXCHANGE, 


Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


as one of | 
We anticipate that this stock will | 








Hood’s Pills cut tc operate 


easy to ae lo 








AOE RP EET DEEDS ere 








aaOur weekly mining letter sent to all applicants. 


| ance 


roads. House 9 rooms connected by woodshed RIV RU] ND RY 
to large barn 110x656, tie ups for 80° head. run Bt. ted ‘a x. ‘ and 
| ning water before all stock; stable lathed and po; Wao ad the be e 
plastered, cellar bottom of flat stone, cement ta — ek bh - — 10 rooms, pa fire 
sides, water tight, 2 silos 60 and 120 tons each; Oe een eee ovat. Inlin. se, 
barn No. 2 is 40x50 for tools, grain and thresh. | PACes. Noo op euarly vevetabies, | i 
ing; all buildings in fine repair. Ice and cream | Freee oe ee too fowls. All g 
house; 3 miles to one creamery 6 to another; | 5% oe , Mahone hich. sightly & ‘ 
teams pass door, miik now sold in permease, 50) Goo: Co aes peighbarho t r 
acres in orchard, grafted fruit, right in prime. | Chyird in tearing, 2 peaca orchards $ 
Pastures all reseeded, furnish excellent feed, iyo oe ean en eee chard of : 
fences first class; greatcorn land, large amount >) rn che bh et ed 
rown jor canneries; 1 within 1 mile 3 Within ee ee ee eeeetraw verry ” 
hree miles, farm now carries 30 milch cows, 4 [OC TSP OCTEIes. sie) clic oT 
horses, (pr. blk. mares 2400 Ibs.) 6 swine, 50 Mi anely. Ready sale for vegeta B 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 2 rows oan ton af all Ni Tae apeen and the 
atonce) weeder, smoothing harrow, corn hoe ouner te vi x built up an establis . 
| seed sower and harrower, 3 mowing machines, Oy Or ae Wille include. p 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch fork, 5-6 A. - a is of 1000; also st $ 
hay racks, several farm wagons, tip cart, cult! eani; “ ot cow, fowls, and all fa 
vators, hoes, shovels, carts and sleds, 3 each ith fre ~ . i vegetable route. 1 ty 
D. and 8. harnesses, lead do. plow do., every | fee and cleats quiet will sell § 
| thing in way of small tools. Farm free and clear. | Bienty shade shrubbery ad es 
will consider good property near Boston in ex a miiia in leet. 
hange. Price $6000. Personal solo at apprai- %0U%), Village ip sich! 
‘al. Recent death of owner reason why the M 
widow desires to sell. One ofthe sons can be craé BUYS THIS a. 
seen by appointment at this office. An excel. ej 3( y y( with house ' é 
lent opportunity to procure a banner farm is | all new, elevated, beautifull) 8 
here offered. 3. A. WILLEY,10& 12 Fedral. and good, apples and pears rb 
St., Boston. years, nouse has p'azza and va. t 
— ciappoarded and painted. Elects 
| 16 miles out 
A SR ORCEST aR ps ay Pea 12¢ = 
acres, corner location, land in high state of Se ee 3 i 
cultivation ; first-class buildings, 2-story house. MINUTES to steam ar eoston be two 
| 10-12 rooms, milk room, shed connected to large ~ electrics, 25 mile i Massachuse’t acre 
barn, cellr under barn, silo, new ice house | Of the best markets ii lolita on. tiva 
Water forced to ail buildings. Orchard of ove: farm all cleared lane, ally) var 
100 apple trees, all varieties; bear heavily every tou 8 room house ah) Be ey | set 8 
year; 100 peach, bore first crop '97. Includec | ety fruit; son ene harness we 
with farm is a full and complete list of farm tools springof'9s, One oO 
and machinery, 18 fine Guernsey cows, matchec 4 tools. Price p82Uu 
r. black horses 6 and 7 years, 2400 Ibs. besides cine aach 
other good horses, swine and fowls. Also ont ¢>.,ACRE FARM-—40 apple, 20 peat, - and 
of the best retail milk routes to be found; all trees, best varisties, nice well, Spleen 
| milk “aerated,” one half of milk sold is paid for rook on'place, 7 ro.m house Wi OB 1 e's from 


All farm products are marketec 
» town of 10 000 pop. 4 miles to city 30,000 
he chance of a ife time for any practical farmer 

income from ihe start of over $260 monthly op 

milk alone. Farm ony without personal prop- 
erty or milk is actually worth what we ask for 

all, namely y Avo with $2000 down balance o1 

rtgage ersonally Oyo 

JAS. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal St., Boston. 


ARM OF 19 ACRES for sa’e, 26 miles from 
Boston, onthe B. & A and N. E, R, R., | 
¥ mile from P. Office and School, to Churches 
and Stores 1% miles; good buildings, 2 story 
house 7 rooms; good barn with cellar; will boop 
6 head of cattle, Price $1800, $10C0 cash, bal 
on mortgage. Electric R. R. within % 
mile, good place for the +174 
J. A. WILLEY, 10 and 12 Federal St., Boston 


OOD FARM of 60 acres. divided in tillage 
asture and wood land; fine land, 12 miles 
from Boston, 1% miles from R. Road, E Cars| 
and P. Office,in a city of 15,000 inhabitants. | 
House with 11 rooms, all in good repair, with | 
gees celler ; large 2 story carriage house in rear. 
table 40x70 ft., will keep 12 head of stock. 
Price $6000. Address J. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 
Federal St., Boston. 


J. A. Willey, | 


Boom 12. 10 and 12 Federal St. Bosto: 


and poultry house. Price $1200. = 


Boston. 
ot AND GARDED- 
RAND FOR POULTRY AND ¢ ARI Oy 


ING -5% me ym beg 7 a tivated; 

gras‘, % plowed, balance by’ own apple 
sheen 4 acres nearly level, 55 fu! st” a . 05 
trees al: bearing (40 Baldwins, » Sv bew 
quince, 4 pear, 5 plum. 25 cul weil attractive 
hen house 8x40; never fail ‘6 rior & shed ip 
mo¢ern house, one year old; | intel; remainder 
oak handsome fireplace avd ms iis,’ parlor and 
in Carolina pine and cypress; BA's fos. chins 
dining room have polished ee aw set 
closet with glass doors in dining tet. co with 
Holland shades an 2 straw mathing® © oath 


suany, cellar ap 
closet open plumbing: 


wired for @'ec 


house ; house warm and § . 
room has bowl, tub and « loset L 
house fully heated Dy ton, ne ad wire county 
tric light; healthy location. 


: he ear in case at 
American neighborhood; hydrant 0 —— $4000. 


fre. Half hour’s ride to Boston. 
J. A. WILLEY; 
10 & 12 Federal St. Room 12, — 


caicenelat TS 
See our Special 
the Eighth page: 


Offer o” 
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— tn 


salt and other spices as if these were es 


jo not use spices, for example, the pro- 


f« 
| 


ssione | poultry farmers of southern does it. It will pay you to make inquiry. 
le Lslana. BRANCHES: 
sirymen used to think they must! Elgin. m . P. M. SHARPLES, 
vive cattle bone meal, spices and con. Dubuque, Iowa, West Chester, Pa. 


jiments, and all sorts of extras, but) 
th 


feeding will simmer down to about the 


w ver eat and afterwards lose their 


will often beat a neglected flock in a ten 


ng china eggsin the yard where they 


without trouble apon giving them free 
range, having other things to attract 


thir 
‘uu A 


season. These, of course, should be re- 


along into the cold weather is a great 


some of the most vigorous hens of the 


allowed to accumulate in out of the way 
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POULTRY. __ |Don’t Believe It. 


LP LEAL A AAA LLL Lh Lh hah 


Occasionally we 
meet a man whe is 
doubtful as to the 
advantages to be de- 
rived from the use of 


a separator. But after 
a single week’s trial 
of the SAFETY 
HAND SEPARA- 
TOR he vecomes a 
“separator enthusiast 
and remains so ever 
after. It’s the gain in 
butter and the improvements in quality that 


Sensible Feeding. 


y growers frequently give stim. 

Jants with soft feed and printed direc- | 
often mention pepper, ginger, 

il, but in point of fact it is very 
i\biful whether anything of the kind 
eal benefit. Many large growers 

















ey have now generally come to the 
onciusion that nothing pays but good 
stantial food and care. It is highly | 

able that the science of poultry 


Gather Nitrogen From Clover. 


There are three principal elements 
required to make our soils fertile; 
these are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. These elements can be ob- 
tained in different ways, but none bet- 
ter than by growing clover. We take 
the following valuable extracts on this 


ame results, 


Poultry Notes. 





not leave feed in the coop 


ave eaten all they wish. 


after 
They 


subject from a paper delivered before 
institutes by T. B. Terry of Ohio: 


ites or have indigestion. 


er things being equal, afree range 
hens, but a few hens in a 
run, thoroughly well cared for, 


them to get one, or two, or all three of | 
these elements, and for no other pur-| 
pose. But the trouble with these ways, 
particularly with the last one, is that 


st tor 


yard. 


ns which eat eggs can be cured by 

ting nests in a dark place and leay- ‘ 
can stand the drain. 

an try to break them, also supplying 
em all the oyster shells they need for 
Hens which have the egg eat- 

g habit in confinement often drop it 


get it, in buying the fertiliry. 

There is a cheaper and better way to 
obtain these elements. 
quite a difference in these elements. 
The air is the great storehouse for ni 
trogen. 
4ttenuuon, ” 
rhe surplus males should be counted 

early. Keeping a lot of roosters 


r of profits on many a poultry 
The best ti ne to sell the old hens, duce as good a crop of grain as can 
stand up on it. You may transfer the 


nitrogen from the air to the land by 


s just before moulting season. 


iying stock will continue laying 
greatest value that the clover plant has 
for us. 


almost through the time of moulting 


that is the most costly element in the 
ont let the «ggs get neglected and 


sixteen cents a pound for nitrogen, and 
sure to contain 
asionally an egg which is not strictly 
fresh, and it will be the occasion of 
nsiderable damage to a choice trade. 
In any 


Such pests are 


neat 
Uesis 


phoric acid and potash. 


full of eggs is seldom quite right; 
another objection is the fact that hens the growth of clover above ground, the 
are encouraged to set by the presence of 
a number of eggs in the nest, while grew the clover is absorbed by it, and 


they will give little trouble if eggs are 
ted twice a day. 

— turned to the land, you have the ni- 

soft shelled eggs are said to be caused 

ver fatness, but the theory is doubt 


' | following crops, corn, 
since the eggs are usnally all laid 


whatever you choose to putin! 

Corn, wheat, oats and such crops 
cannot get any of this nitrogen out of 
the air, although they grov in this at- 


yr two hens in a flock which are 


eably fatter than the others: 
he trouble is owing to some 
he organs of the hen and the 
medy is to separate, fatten and 
Reference is made, 


ves which are covered merely with 


K e offender. 


ganized that way. Clover acts as a 


membrane. Eggs which have a 
which is merely thin and easily 
en are caused by lack of lime, and 


a certain remedy is oyster shells and cut 


available form for other crops. 


reguiar rotation once in three, or four, 


best of the common egg preserv- 
depend upon lime for 
hief value. Takea large piece of 
wked lime, cover it with cold water 
thick cream. Pat a 
‘ayer of the lime cream at the bottom 
t ized pan. Place the eggs point 
wowards in the pan and add mere 
ind place another layer of eggs 
same way until the pan is full. 
cellar. When wanted 
e soften the lime with water to 
ent breaking. Spring eggs put up 
s way are kept perfectly till Christ- 
ind answer well enough for cook- 
iKggs put up now will keep very 
Sasiiy for winter use. 


ny nixtures 


ind mix it to a 


getting all you want in time. 


and the potash to balance the nitrogen 
in order to make our land fertile in all 
of the elements? The feeding roots of 
wheat, corn, oats and all such crops are 
near the surface but clover does not 
grow that way. It has a tap root: 
The little fibrous roots of the clover go 
downward, almost straight down, from 
the large tap roots, starting out from 
the lower part and working down into 
the subsoil to a considerable depth. 
These little fibrous roots that you 
would hardly notice with the naked eye 
unless they were wet, come out from 
the large tap root above and work dowr 
perhaps hundreds of feet in the aggre- 
,gate. The storage part of the plant is 
in the large tap root which is up in the 
surface soil. The nitrogen it gets out 
of the air and the phosphoric acid and 
‘he ‘abandoned farm’ of the Wool potash down where the feeding roots 
“nd Cotton Reporter in Freedom, are. 
‘0 county, Maine, will cut nearly) What is the result after we have 
tons of the highest quality of hay grown a heavy crop of clover? We 
‘ummer, When we purchased have brought down nitrogen out of the 
farm, and began our experiments air, and we have pumped up mineral 


in a cool 





Sheep on Abandoned New England 
Farms. 


lhe editor of the 
Rep 


Wool and Cotton 
rter undertook to reclaim an aban- 
doned farm with a large flock of sheep, 
“na was much laughed at for the ex- 
periment, buat he wins success. He 


tr 
ul 


With sheep husbandry thereon, it cut matter from the subsoil. We have 
barely 45 ‘ ; , 

ws tons of inferior hay. More- brought these three elements together, 
‘ver, we have introduced the Ram- 


in the soil and out of it, in just about 
the right proportions to feed the fol- 
lowing crops, corn, potatoes, or what- 
ever you choose to put in. None of 
the elements, to any extent were in the 
few yeass, andi eumelanin surface soil before you grew the clover, 
Prt ey yiil give to the sheep Of a}i of them are there after you have 
= ine Tree State precisely the ele-| grown it. Another necessary point is 
rp of hardihood, weight of fleece,’ working the soil finer when preparing 

© ability to herd in larger Rock® seed bed for acrop. This is not onl 
Which the sheep of that eection ered to make a good seed bed but it a 


DO 


uillet sheep for the first time in 
Maine, and about forty farmers in dif- 
ferent parts of the state adopted them 
from our flocks last year, from whom 
they will spread marvelously the next 


they are too expensive. It costs too | 
much to buy the fertility; we do not | 
get enough for our product so that we | P®rt Of mushroom culture, and would | Again, if I found that the temperature | vo 
We are paying a|*4vise amateurs to avoid complicated | of » bed was failling too fast—say to | the sale is half made. 


large mortgage on our crop before we | /4¢as in the making ap and taking care 75 or 80 degrees the third 


There is also) 
| crop is as follows: 


ular rotation you can transfer as much | 2 ; ip 
of this nitrogen from the air to the soil | the manure quite wet with urine if it through a half-inch sieve, as it makes a 
as you may want on the land to pro- | can be got in this way, it is put in a better job. Two inches of soil is used, | 
to heat and turned over as needed and well firmed with the back of a 
If at any spade, and when all is finished the hay 


| pile 


Clover has the ability to feed | 


on this free nitrogen in the air, and | P!™8*; 
|had, to this we put one part of soil to 


| 


\it would hardly pay. 


middleman to transfer the nitrogen | 
from the air to the soi] and put it in an 


| 
on your farms for ordinary farm crops. | an 





liberate the plant food by thorough | used both kinds on the same bed and 
pulverization. Work it very fine, roll-| always had the best crop by far from 
ing and harrowing, until you get it | the brick spawn. A good size to break 
down almost to road dust. You can|up the spawn is to make fifteen pieces 
liberate more plant food in this way | out of each brick; as it is rather hard, 
than would be done by ordinary tillage. | a hatchet should be used to mark it off, 
—Prairie Farmer. it is then easily broken with the hand. 
Break up as much as needed to spawn 
the bed, fill it in a basket, begin at one 
end of the bed and lay the pieces (which 
will be about the size of a hen’s egg) 
eight inches apart all over the bed; 
start at the end and plant this spawn 
about an inch and a half deep, covering 
it up and making the whole firm. 
When this is finished go over it with 
the back of a spade and beat the whole 
bed quite firm, plunge in the thermome- 
ter again and put on the hay. This is 
now an important time, look at the bed 
quite often, and if the temperature 
should rise above 95 degrees, take off 
the hay at once, but put it on as soon 
as the temperature again falls below 95 
degrees. 
SOILING (OR CASING) THE BED. 
Most growers have a fixed day for 





How To Grow Mushrooms. 


Much has been said and written ip 
regard to the cultivation of mushrooms, 
but it is safe to say, that the half of the 
people who attempt to grow them make 
a failure of it. I cannot account why 
this should be if proper care was given 
them and the spawn was fresh, as they 
are a crop that needs no art in growing 
if attention is given at the proper time, 
which is in the making up of the beds, 
as more failures can be traced to using 
poor manure than any other cause. 

THE MUSHROOM HOUSE. 

Very little need be said about the 
style of house heeded for growing musb- 
rooms, any out building, cellar or under 
the benches of a cool greenhouse, any | 





place where a temperature of forty to/ doing this operation, generally on the |*%4 head lined, top and quarter hoops 
fifty-five degrees can be maintained,| eighth day. This is a wrong idea; [| . 
You can purchase grain and feed it on | PPOViding the place is dry, mushrooms | would never case a bed before the tem- fore going to the orchard; never use a} 


the temperature often went down to) standing at 90 to 96 degrees, to soil and 
twenty degrees, but such beds had to| these would mean failure, as by doing 





| 


your farms; or you can buy fertilizers | “*” be ahs, in fact, I have grown! perature declined to 85 degrees. | wire nail. Our experience has been 
in bags, and when you do this you buy good crops in a piggery cellar where | have often had beds on the eighth day | that apples hand-picked from the tree | 


| 


less way in a year’s time to cover all the 
expense of construction. It may possi- 
bly make a man more muscular to 
twist and hang by one hand to reach 
the hay mow, but the thore considerate 
prefer the easier plan. In wagon 
houses in which horses are stabled, 
stairs, should, by all means, be used to 
reach the loft, as then women and chi - 
dren can often feed the horses with per- 
fect safety. Skeleton stairs can be 
erected with simply the steps and sides, 
bat they should be made strong and | 
firm.— Farming. | 


Method of Packing Apples. 


A convention of shippers of apples) 
was held recently at Buffalo, N. Y., at | 
which a paper on the proper way of 
shipping apples was read by L. K. 
Sutton, of Ohio, in which he said: 

‘We will take the barrel as the star- 
dard package for use in storing apples, 
but the writer firmly believes that in 
the near future the bushel box will be 
used quite extensively for storing the, 
be'ter grades of apples for late keep- 
ing. The barrel should be made of 
No. 1 staves, heads and hoops, the face | 


1 


nailed with three-quarter inch nails be- | 





| 


and carefully placed in the barrel show 
best results. Apples thus packed show 


be boxed in and well covered up to ex- so the steam arising from the manure | their bloom better and show a life of 


clude frost. 
PREPARING THE MANURE. 


at sucha high temperature would be 


freshness that apples which are run over 


\prevented from passing off, which|® table or laid on the ground for a time 


This I consider the most important) would result in the spawn rotting,| before going into the barrel do not) 


of the manure until ready for the bed. spawning—I should case at once. 


|My mode of making up the manure would say do not soil over the bed 
which has always given me a splendid | when the temperature is high, though | size as near as practicable. 
it is twenty days after spawning. The | barrel 
I use eight inches of rough manure in| kind of soil to use is of no great im- 
More than three-fourths of all | the bottom of the bed and four inches of portance, I have tried all kinds and | 
the air that surrounds the world is ni- | mer manure mixed with soil on top. I| would get just as good crops where soil 
trogen. By growing clover in a reg- | collect the rough materia] just as though | from the garden was taken as I would 
I prefer to put it 


I was to make up a hotbed. Having| from maiden loam. 


to keep it from burning. 


day after | 
I apples as nearly one size and color as| 
possible, aud to have the free apples | 
represent the remainder of the barrel in | 


| 
| 


time it should become dry, it should be is put on the bed again to remain till 


once; this consists of pure horse drop-| should be taken off. 
i or as clean from straw as can be | WATERING. 


the manure in an open shed, this keeps | ppey 


liable to get dry or over wet, but as I shape), do not be afraid to give a good vate or distinguishing mark on an extra | 


the manure being too dry when put ;, ary also. 


trogen in un available form for your pure horse manure; no doubt good crops signs of dryness at all, as by watering 


potatoes, or) : : 
| enough of this pure horse manure is 20 »yshrooms are liable to damp off. 
|easy task; the labor is great and if the 


can be obtained from such but to gather when the crop is bearing the small 


GATHERING THE CROP. 
crop is to be grown in large quantities 


used in the bottom of the bed. 
MAKING UP THE BEDS. 


| prepared, which will give a four-inch two large private families. 


ispace between the bed and the top of | DISEASES. 


the growing of the clover; that is the |$!vem ® good hosing—not a sprinkle. | the crop begins to show, which will be 
|The fine manure we try to gather all at in about five to eight weeks, when it | 


pee Never allow the beds to become dry, 
fertilizers which we purchase. We pay | £8 parts of manure, putting in @ part) the mycelium will not run in a dry bed. 
of soil at each turning until the quantity | | ook over the beds every week between | head line carefully. 


only about one-third as much for phos-| of soil is given. It is well to prepare) the time of spawning and bearing; if| 


The clover 


when it is plowed under, or cut for |it, but not so wet as water will come ang can for the purpose. At the end 


hay and fed out and the manure re-|!rom it when equeezed in the hand.) o¢ six weeks I always like to give a| 
Some mushroom growers advocate using | yood watering if the beds show any 


In gathering the crop draw the mush- 
Agaio,I have pooms ovt with a twist so as not to dis- 
mosphere which is more than three- tried this short manure to make up the ¢urb the small mushrooms which may 
fourths nitrogen. They are not or- | beds in fall but never had such 8 crop be jn the clump, fill all holes again with | with the short stem remaining in the 
|as lL had where long strawy manure Was <j) and make firm. When the first/apples, even 


crop is past if some dry cow manure | 


| the sides; any covering canbe laid over! The mushroom is not much affected 
| this without disturbing the mushrooms py disease, the only thing I have had to 


while in bearing. Again, if heat is to 
| be used such a depth of a bed is not 
| needed—ten to twelve inches wonld be 


| enough, say eight inches of rough man- 
ure and four of the prepared. When 


bard and has no frill and 
known from a good mushroom. 


heat and when the temperature has de- 
declined to 130 degrees, it is ready tor 
the beds. Pat it in in layers and 
trample or beat it as firm as can be 
made until the desired depth of manure | these simple directions are followed. 


appear. 


(salt if itcan be had, as no foreign a failure.—American Gardening. 
seeds will then grow.) Examine the) 
bed every day and see that the tempera- | 
ture does not get over 125 degrees; if| 
it should, take off the hay at once. On 
some rare occasions the temperatur 
may go up even higher, at such time i 
ing dy dyainvs ex Paco a hed the aid of a ladder or stairs, but climb 
heat declined these holes should be| fom ® manger, box or barrel, grasp & 
rammed with fine manure. Again, | brace, stringer, or other projecting por- 
when the temperature has gone down ‘tion of structure, and by an extra effort 


'swing or throw the body upward, and 
9 the bed is ready for spawn- | ’ 
va fo egrie ras done 7 — | perform similar gymnastic feats to again 


‘reach the floor. This is most often 

mate returns: done in midwinter when the hands are 
There are two kinds of spawn, name-| encumbered with heavy mittens. These 
ly, Enghsh and French. The first | operators can thank their stars that they 
named is made up in brick form while| do not fall, endangering life and limb. 


By the expenditure of a few dollars 
the French is in flakes, and to one) |. > day's time an easy and safe way 


pound of French used there is fifty of| 5¢ access could be made to any of these 
English, it being considered the best as | jofts, and one could actually save enough 
the crop lasts much longer. I have | time between the sensible and the care- 





Permanent Stairs in Barns. 


contend with was an occasional case of 
flock, this is mostly seen in worn-out 
beds, the mushroom comes up flat and 
is easily 
They 
the manure begins to lose its violent are regarded as unfit for food and should 
be cleaned out of a bed as soon as they 


There is nothing to hinder anyone 
from growing a crop of mushrooms if 


I 


is had; plunge a thermometer in the have grown mushrooms the past few 
bed and cover the whole bed with hay years in this way and have yet to record 


It is very strange how some farmers, 
e year in and year out, will climb up in 
t ‘the barn or Lay mow to put in and take| +; had been troubled for several years with 
j| out hay, straw and other fodder without 


‘We believe in double facing, using 


gently after each basket is 


emptied until the barrel is filled. Some | 
varieties will stand filling three inches | 
above the chime, others not so much; | 
\right at this point is where great care | 


is needed. Apples properly filled ia 


the barrel, and an experienced man | 
with a press, can add very much to the | 
keeping and selling quality of the ap- | 


ples. We often tind from eight to 
the bottom, caused by too much press- 
ing; simply a waste and loss, and fre- 
quently a barrel will shake, and the 


dealer must use a like quantity to plug) 
or fill the barre] before sending it out 


to acustomer. With proper care in bar- 
reling and heading, all this extra work 


When you please a buyer’s eye 


Shake the) 


twenty or more apples badly bruised at | 





Plant Food. 

Every crop must have the right 
kind of food and plenty of it. Only 
three plant food ingredients 
need be considered in 
a fertilizer—phos- 
phoric acid, 
nitrogen, 
and 





















These 
must be 
properly bal- 
anced. Too much of 
one and too little of an- 
other will cause partial or com- 
plete failure. 































People living just outside cities and 
large towns can (owing to their near- 
ness to markets,) make large profits 
in the poultry business. No other 
occupation pays better or is easier to 
conduct. It can be successfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 

yrovided they have a knowledge of 
fhe right methods of management, 


feeding, etc. This may easily be 


gained by faithful study of that best 


and most practical poultry paper, 


| Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 
poultry and eggs for market. 1t is edited 
by practical poultry raisers, who tell their 
readers how to prevent and cure all poul- 
try diseases; bring pullets to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 
highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep poultry free from vermin; hatch 
strong chickens in incubators; Caponize 
and dress poultry for market. 

Published semi-monthly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months, 
Sample copy anda 2c. book, “A Living 
from Pouitry,’’ sent for 12c, in stamps. 
1. 8. JOMNSON & CO., 

Justom Ilonse St.. BOSTON, MASS. 








CREAM SEPARATORS. 
There are hundreds of second hand Sep- 
arators in the market just as good as 
new ones. I havea large stock of them 
for sale at very low prices, just from the 
repair shop. , All in first-class shape. 

P. 0, Box 856, Philadelphia, Pa, 


and waste of apples wonld be avoided. | 


Shake well and level! off the face be- 
fore putting in the head, then nail and 
It takes a little 
time, but one barrel bursting in a car 
will cause more loss than the extra 


fine colored barrel that will frequently 
bring his employer an additional 50 
cents or $1 from stand buyers who 


assist the salesman materially in satis- 
fying a castomer who wants a lower- 
priced apple. 

‘It is preferable to load apples onthe 


placed in storage as soon as possible 
after packing keep better than when 
lying on the ground or stacked up in 
piles under trees or alongside the sta- 
tion and exposed to rain and sun. The 
question on what day to begin barrel- 
ing for storage is frequently asked; 
our rule is when the seeds are black, 
apples pull fairly free from the limb, 


if the proper color is 
Above all, use only a stan- 
jard sized barrel, the package recom- 


| lacking. 


_ | can be got, mix three parts of it te On€ | mended by this association; and make_| 
If the beds are to be made up in 4! of soil, putting it all through a half- | three grades of apples; firsts, seconds | 


It is possible by growing clover in a | cold cellar where no artificial heat is t0| inch sieve; spread half an inch of this and drops. The apples that drop while | Milk R 2 extra fine horses 7 and 
| be used, the sides of the bed had better! 4)) over the bed and firm with a spade ( p 

or five years, as it may be found best | be twenty mches high and four feet and give a good watering, and repeat 
on your farm, practically to get out of wide and any length desired, wwe teN-' this as the crops are gathered—cow 
the air all the nitrogen that is needed | !nch hemlock boards set on their edge’ manure has a telling effect on the beds. 
d well nailed together will make @ j¢ soi) alone was used the second crop 
You cannot do it all at once, perbaps | Cheap and lasting bed. By making it would be small, but by using cow ma- 
not in five or ten years, but systematic |so high it gives a chance to cover it Up pure I have gathered mushrooms from 
work in this direction will result in|if the cellar should get too cold. In| Qctober till May from the same bed; 
|such a bed one foot of rough manure of course, the last picking was not so 
How shall we get the phosphoric acid | Should be used, and four inches of the) good as the first, but enough to supply 


picking are often the largest and best 
colored, but should not be put in with 
the fruit for storage, even if they fall 
on soft ground or grass; the fall in- 
jures them, even if the skin is un- 
broken; they will show dead color ina 
few weeks and injure the sale. The 
header should use care in marking 
plainly the variety and the face end of 
each barrel to save the salesman much 
annoyance and labor.” 








‘*No Quarter!” 


There is no 
sense in trifling 
with disease. 
Death is a foe 
ready enough to over- 
power poor human- 
ity at the least op- 
portunity without 
our adding any- 
thing tothe deadly 
chances by uncer- 
SF tainity or inaction. 
Death is not the 
sort of an enemy 
to dilly-dally 





















SS the slightest 
{} quarter. He should 
be bayoneted to 


sure and vigorous thrust. 


counted on with absolute certainty to over- 
come the deadly assault of wasting disease 
and restore the rugged, masterly power of 
perfect health. The ‘‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery”’ of Dr. R. V. Pierce of Buffalo, 
N. Y., creates that keen digestive and 
nutritive capacity, which makes healthy, 
nourishing red blood, and keeps it pure 
and alive with bounding vitality. It nour- 
ishes, vitalizes and builds up every organ 
and tissue in the body; tones the liver; 
heals the lungs ; strengthens the heart, and 
restores complete energy and cheerfulness. 





| spells of liver complaint,” writes H. N. Drans- 
field, Esq., of Centennial, Monroe Co., W. Va., 
“and about two years ago my health gave way. 
I tried Sarsaparilla. I was getting worse all the 
time. I had a weakness in my left side and 


ing pains in the stomach after eating; nerves 
weak, and no energy for anything. I took Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and began 
to mend from the start. I soon felt like a new 
person. I am now enjoying splendid health 
and have a splendid appetite, good digestion, 
and also a peaceful, quiet mind.” 

Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page book, ‘‘ The 
Common Sense Medical Adviser’’ contains 
over two hundred reliable prescriptions 
with directions for self-treatment of al 
such diseases as are curable without a phy- 
sician. Anatomy, physiology and the laws 
of reproduction are explained, with over 
seven hundred ilkustrations. One copy, 
paper-covered, sent absolutely free for 21 
‘one-cent stamps, to pay cost of mailin 
only. Address, Worl ’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. For a 
handsome cloth binding send 31 stamps. 





car the same day as picked, and apples | 


with, nor give | 


the earth with a | 


There is just one medicine which can be | 


limbs, palpitation of the heart at times, cramp- | 





| Purchasing Agent, 


i esi =e ri tt should get dry (which is not often | jabor spent in securely nailing the bot-| 21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
hae the ability to feed on this nitrogen | ; the case if the manure was in proper|tom. A careful packer will put a pri- 
it grows itself, and after the plant has |“ sare 
case the appearance of old nests; grown you have the nitrogen in the said, keep the hose on it if it should get! watering, a light sprinkling is of no use. 


large top roots of the clover. Thus in dry, as 1 think more failures arise from | j¢ the goil is dry that means the manure | 


| Estimates Furnished on Merchandise of 
Every Descrivtion. 
Telephone, Boston, 1939. 








| ‘cbeaiie 
Use water ata tempera-| want quality, and the same plan tol-| Mi AN U RE 


nitrogen that was in the air before you |i the bed than from any other cause. | ture of 95 degrees and go over the bed |lowed by marking an off barrel will 
| [ like to feel a moistness when handling |two or three times, using a fine rose | 


For sale by METROPOLITAN COAL CO. 


Would prefer to have buyer team from our 
stables but will sell delivered on cars at any rail- 

| road in Boston. Apply to Manager, or Asst. 
Manager, Metropolitan Coal Co., 30 Congress St. 





ences 
- Owners of Farms 


| If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


| Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege o 
| buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 


re constantly havi ng calls for such, and make : 
| pecialty of FARM ROPERTY. Sendo ful) par 
culars to 


| 


MASS. PLODGHMAN OFFICE. 





FOR SALE of 26 cans 


8 years old, new wagons. 
| pung, ice-chest, cooler, 
| sink, 3 sets small cans 

135 large cans some jars. Single harness, blan 
| kets, ete. Milk retailed for 6and 7c year around 


| nearly allfamily trade. Less than 8 miles of ' 


| Boston. Apply to 

} JAS. A. WILLEY, 

| 10 and 12 Federal St., Boston 
| 


} 
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FAIRBANKS - MORSE 
--e GASOLENE ENGINES... 


rer Ensilage Cutting 


GRINDING AND PUMPING, 





Saw and Grist Mills, Electric Lighting. 
Made SIZES 
in vv 
Portable 22 
Form to 
especially 75 
for Horse- 
Farm 
Work. c= Power. 





No steam, or danger from fire. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 
174 High St., cor. Batterymarch, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogues and full data sent upon application. 
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HERMES S. HEYWOOD, | 


HOTELS. 





Transfer Hotel 


GrJUST OPENED. 
Rooms, Resiaurant and Board, at Reasonable 
rates. 


157 & 159 E. 42 8t,, - NEWYORK CITY 
CHAS. BECKMANN,IProp. 





Firelnsurance Co, 


LNOORPORATED rs 1861, i pee 
MMENCED BUSINESSIIN 1 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND*@EEBWILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND APRIL 1, 189%, $625,000.00 


SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
70,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, , 





$34,575,348.00 
Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 
Dividends paid during} past 
year, es Guringt Past 9979 493,96 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR & - - - $30,000.00 








Dr. T. A. BLAnyD’ 


Boox, 
How to Get Well, 


AND 


How to Keep Well 


Is the best Hom™ 
DOCTOR BOOK out, 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev. 
Dr. Miner said: “It 
: is a charming book, 

which cannot fail to 
do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only #1,00. For sale by 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 





ae 
Th 





| 178 DEVONSHIRE S8T., Boston. 
| 
| 


MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMER 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


|| PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR, 


- . SEND FOR CIRCULARS. . 3 
HOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., CLINTON, 10WA. 





Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what sie is talking about. She writes 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
she has learned in her own experience, which bas 
been a long and varied one, and covering — the 
whole subject. Any of our readers who keep 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellto 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
| PLOUGHMAN Off *e, Boston Mass. 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 
Regular subscription to 





Price. the Ploughman, 
American Kitchen Mag- 
zine $1.00 $2.60 
Boston Cooking Schoo) 
Magazine. .00 ‘ ‘ 2.40 
| Good Housekeeping 2.00 . . 3.60 
} Household 100 2,80 
Table Talk. 1,00 2.80 
| What to Eat. 100 2.80 


Address 
Masa. Ploughman, 
Boston. Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profil 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitabig 
ey Soe By 25 practical trymen. P, 
. Jacobs, — ¢, James Rankin, J. H. Drew 

enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 

5000 than 5,000 questions about poultry for 

profit. Carefully edited by fw. Cok 

Gagweed. A collection of the most valuable ar- 

ticles on 


} ; ultryever written. Starting with the 
question “‘What is an Egg?” It indicates the com- 


ditions for ae, the 
en. 


Questions egg into a “ Business 


. Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment otdiocasen, stlection and breeding, feed- 


ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear and sim 


manner. Two successful egg-farms are descri 


Answered 1}: On one is a flock 


600 hens en ——_ 

over 280 eac ryear 
In short, this is the best book for fi who ove the 
little American ben” that has ever been printed. 





the sixth page. 


See our Special cjer on 


| Price in paper cover 40 cents. 


| 


| For Sale by Mass Plonghman. 
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How to e 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

Tne present book is an effort to fil) 
‘his gap. It is based upon the expert 
emee of the most successful experts it 
<arkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar. 
ket. 


The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essa 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, l2me 
‘ Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 


Address Mass. Ploughman., Boston. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 


1898. 























BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 10, 1898. 





cer Persons desiring @ change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
he paper has been sent as well as the 


new direction. 








Removal. 


The offices and composing room of the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN have been 
removed to numbers 10 and 12 Federal 
street, corner of Milk street, the publica- 
tion office being in Room 12. 

The new location is easy of access, be- 
ing directly opposite the Boston post of- 
fice, nearly every line of street cars pass- 
ing the building, and is on the direct route 
between the two union rallroad stations. 
The offices on the fourth floor are readily 
reached by elevator, and a call from our 
friends and patrons will always be wel- 
come. 





WEEDS flourish in old wornout grass 
lands. Manuring and drainage encour- 
age the grass, and discourage most kinds 
of weeds. 





THe best legacy one can leave a son is 
a capacity for hard work, and a training 
which enables him to do well the kind of 
work he likes best. 





GRass grown in the open sunlight is 
better than that grown in the shade. It 
is best not to try to get a crop of hay 
from the orchard if the trees are good 
for anything. 





Goop live stock of all kinds is not over 
plenty in any section of the country, and 
indications point toward renewed activity 
in nearly all branches of stock raising. 
The present time 1s one in which the far- 
mer should think of raising stock of his 
own if he has good strains to start from, 
and good judgment in the selection of the 
stock to be bought is more than ever 
essential. 





SOMEBODY ought to wage a campaign 
against the bad wells on milk farms and 
elsewhere. Too many wells and cisterns 
seem to have been located under the im- 
pression that the nearer they could be 
brought to the barn and pig pen the 
better. On such farms malaria and bowel 
diseases ure likely to be very common. 
The owner thinks the country is sickly, 
but the doctor winks at the well curb and 
says nothing. 





No variety of pear is so much disputed 
as to its merits as the Keiffer. Some 
growers consider it worthless, and are 
regrafting all their trees, while oth- 
ers consider it the very best variety 
fur profit. Something may depend on 
the soil and section. ‘The quality seems 
to be best on light soils. The fruit 
should be kept on the tree as late as pos- 
sible. 





be cut a little below this, but in any case 
will hardly fall below $250,000,000. 


* CURRENT TOPICS. 


* 
The attempt of the Red Cross to carry oa 
food supplies to the starving people of 
Havana has met with failure. Miss Bar- 
ton carried 800 tons of food from San- 
tiago to Havana but Gen. Blanco refused 
to allow it to be landed, although she 
had authority from Washington to do so. 
A3’ the cargo was consigned to no one in| 
particular, Miss Barton was reminded 
that she was liable to a fine of $500 for 
entering the harbor under the circum- 
stances. ‘This fine she paid and left that 
port. Two million of rations sent 
as a gift from the United States to the 
poor of Havana were also refused by 
Gen. Blanco unless full duty was paid on 
them although thousands of women and 
children are begging in the streets and in 
the poorer quarters there is absolute star- 
vation. The Spanish officials say they 
are able to relieve all distress in Cuba, 
but much suffering is reported from the 
interior districts. In Havana meat is 
seventy cents in gold a pound, and a 
pound loaf of bread twenty cents. Gen. 
Blanco told Miss Barton she could dis- 
tribute food elsewhere in Cuba, provided 
the local authorities were willing, and 
she carried asupply to Matanzas where 
it was gladly received. 


The opening of the Spanish cortes in 
Madrid was expected by some to be the 
occasion of sensational scenes but noth- 
ing out of the usual course transpired,the 
general public seeming indifferent, be- 
lieving that Spain is in a position where 
it must accede to whatever demands the 
United States may make. Senor Sagasta 
insisted that all discussion on the peace 
terms in the cortes should be in secret 
session, inasmuch as Sp.in having only 
obtained a suspension of hostiliiies, in- 
indiscreet parliamentary language might 
interfere seriously with the diplomatic 
negotiations. The present Spanish gov- 
ernor of the Philippines reported to the 
government on its request for informa- 
tion that to assure tYe re-establishment 
of Spanish sovereig nty over the islands, 
it would require a permanent army of 
60,000 men, a fleet and endiess quantities 
of materials. i 





es 

The Dreyfus case has been a topic of 
interest to the French public for four 
years, and, indeed, to the whole world. It 
has been full of sensational incidents, has 
threatened the stability of the French 
government and has led to the arrest and 
trial of others connected with the case. 
The subject has again been revived by the 
recent confession vf a French officer, Col. 
Henry, followed by his suicide, of the 
forgery of an important letter used in the 
trial. 

The facts of the case are these: On 
October 15, 1894, Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, 
| an officer attached to the information bu- 





The fleet of war vessels which reached | 
Boston the latter part of last week was 
given a most enthusiastic reception, al- 
though it did not include any vf those 
most active in the naval battles of the 
war. Its passage up the harbor was ac- 
companied by an escort of steamers, tugs 





and yachts. Ihe Massachusetts headed 
the fleet and when they were thrown open 
to the inspection of the public it received 
the most attention from the visitors, be- 
ing crowded during all the hours given 
to the public. ‘The parade through the 


reau of the French ministry of war, was 
arrested on the charge of having sold 
secrets of state to a foreign power, that 
power being Germany. A letter was put 
in evidence said to have been written by 
Capt. Dreyfus to the German embassy. 








streets uf Boston on Saturday was joined 
in by many of the Jackies and the city 
did its best to show its patriotism and ap- 
preciation of the part they had played io | Litted to five experts in handwriting, | 


the rsa gut qheeed. rae erarempech | three of whom said the accused had writ- 
Monday night was « brilliant sight, eae | ton ir, while the other two declared it to | 
eapes — aoe with Ryrvons po | be an imitation of his handwriting. These 

‘ . . | 
™ TE Pe Se Uae gave as their reasons the identical man-| 
fleet added beauty tu the scene. 


|ner in which certain words were written 
- without the usual changes in the forma-| 
nes |tion of certain letters occurring in the} 
The visit of President McKinley to | handwriting of any man. Later, in up-| 
Camp Wikoft at Moutauk, L. L., on Satur- | Official proceedings at the instigation of 
day, was productive ef good results. | Capt. Dreyfus’s friends, the writing was 
Much pleasure was shown by the sick submitted to twelve experts from difter- 
soldiers at the persunal interest taken in | 9t countries, and they were unanimous 
their welfare by the President and his visit | 9 agreeing that it was not the handwrit- 
brought good cheer and encouragement. | iDg of Dreyfus. The verdict of guilty 
The sick of the ninth Massachusetts | Which was finally reached appears to 
met with a disaster on their way home| have been brought about largely by a 
from Camp Wikoft. Nearly two hundred | letter which was presented to the judges 
were being brought iu the steamer Lew- Ut communicated to neither Dreyfus nor 
iston to Boston in charge of the Massa- | bis counsel. 
chusetts Volunteer Aid Association, but | The court-martial of Capt. Dreyfus be- 
in a thick fog the steamer ran ashore near | £®2 00 Nov. 19, 1894. The trial was con- 
Point Judi.h. The soldiers were at once | @ucted with the greatest secrecy, so far 
removed to Newport by means of a lighter | * ®BY One outside of the army was con- 
which was fortunately near, but the cerned. At the same time the German 
damp fog chilled the fever stricken pa- | °™>assy issued a letter denying that any- 


| When arrested, Dreyfus declared his in-)| 
| nocence and said he did not know to what | 
| the letter referred ‘The letter was sub-_ 











Washington News. 


It seems that the Germans, one way or 
another, are determined if it is a possible 
thing, to discourage American trade in 
their country. While they cannot be 
blamed for protecting themselves from 
the San Juan scale, they have exerted 
their rights to and beyond the‘imit in the 
matter of inspection and exclusion of 
American fruit and nursery stock, caus- 
ing our merchants and exporters needless 
trouble and expense. A report received 
received August 31st at the State Depart- 
ment fr'm Consul Barnes of Cologne, 
Germany, gives an interesting account of 
the methods employed by the Germans 
to exclude or hamper to the point of ex- 
clusion our hog product trade with that 
country. The question has been recently 
stirred up by the claim of health officers 
at Cologne that two sides of American 
bacon have been received in which evi- 
dence of trichinae were found. Consul 
Barnes learns through the medium of a s8o- 
ciety of German foreign meat importers, 
whose object is the protection and promo- 
tion of the import trade in meats and fat 
products, that during the last fifteen 
years there were officially confirwed in 
Prussia 3003 reported cases of illness from 
trichinae, 207 of which resulted in death. 
All these cases of illness and death could 
be traced to the eating of European pork, 
some of it examined and fvund free from 
trichinae, the rest examined or partly ex- 
amined. Io not a single of the 3000 cases 


| could it be proved that the illness was 


caused by the use of American salted, 


pickled or tinned meat nor by smoked | 


sausage. The statement huJds good for 
all Germany. In contirmativn of this 
fact, this society above mentioned has is- 
sued posters offering a reward of 1000 
marks ($235) to the person who can prove 
that trichinae have been transferred to 
human beings by the consumption of 
American salted pork or smoked sausage. 
Yet, In spite of this remarkable record 
for the American hog; instead of 
Germany being glad to get an Amer- 
ican product sv good and whole- 
sume aud free from disease, whereas 
European pork is the opposite; she is 
doing and has dune everything in her 
power, without leading to international 
complications to discourage aud exclude 
this sume American hog, even to at one 
time issuing an edict entirely forbidding 
importation. The iospection of Awmeri- 


|can meats and sausage is much more 


rigid than the tests for the German home 
product, the American meat being twice 
iuspected, Once befure leaving the United 
States and again on entering Germany; 
beth times microscopically. in the in- 
spection of Awerican sausage a special 
and damaging process is applied which 
is not required of the German sausage. 
This process greatly injures its seliing 
qualities. When in 1891 the edict agaiust 
Suusuge and pork products from America 
wus canceled, through the strenuous 
eflurts of our representatives, no inspec- 
tivn of Sausage and pickled pork was re- 
quired until July 1, 1898. Since then 
both products are subject to inspection 


| detached, the fleece assuming the condi-, 


the animal to obtain their food and ots 
ably insert a poisonous saliva in the 
wound. Their bites are followed by in- 
tense itching, with irritation, inflammation 
and the exudation of serum and the for-| 
mation of crusts or scabs under and near | 
the edge of which the parasites live. As) 
the parasites multiply "hey seek the more 
healthy partes, spreading from the edges | 
of the scab already formed, thus extend- 
ing the disease. The sheep become rest- 
less, biting and scratcbing themselves | 
and rubbing against other members of the 
flock. Heat irritates the itching. The 
changing in the skin result in a falling of 
the wool, at first slender ‘‘tags” becoming 





tion known as “flowering.” Scabs fall 
and are replaced by thicker and more 
adherent crusts. ‘The skin finally be- 
comes more or less bare, parchment-like, 
greatly thickened, furrowed and bleed- 
ing in the cracks. Ewes affected may 
abort or bear weak lambs. The com-! 
mon scab is extremely contagious and | 
the chances of recovery under natural 
causes are very slight, the disease some- 
times claiming as many as 80 per cent of 
the flock, where no treatment is given. 
With proper attention to hygienic condi- 
tions, however, the bulletin states, and 
thorough dipping, a positive cure can be 
guaranteed. 


HOMEMADE DIPS RECOMMENDED. 


The Department warns sheep raisers, 
and especially those unfamiliar with the 
subject, against unknown dips, which are 





/advertised to work extravagant results 
|and recommends that if proprietary dips 
| are to be used only those be used which 
state plainly the formula used in their 
|manufacture. The Department recom- 
mends homemade dips and gives several 
formulas with which excellent results 
have been attained. Tobacco, sulphur 
and lime are the three principal ingredi- 
ents. The proportions of the dip known 
as the Rutherford dip are as follows: 


Tobacco leaves, one pound; flowers of| 


sulphur, one pound; water, six gallons. 
No lime is used in this mixture. The ad- 
vantage of this dip lies in the fact that 
two of the best scab remedies, /. ¢., tobac- 
co, and sulphur, are used tugether, both 
cf which kill parasites, while the sulphur 
remains in the wool and protects for 
some time against reinfection. As no} 
caustic is usedto soften the scab, heat | 
must be relied upon to penetrate the 
crust. ‘There is at present a great pre- 
judice against certain of the lime-sul- 
phur dips and other dips, but these ema-| 
nate largely from the ugents of patent or 
proprietary dips who desire to sell their 
goods. The following complete directions 
for preparing the above tobacco-sulphur 
dip ure valuable: 

Ist. Infusing the tobacco: Place one | 
pound of good leaf or manufactured to- 
bacco for every six gallons of dip desired 
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in a covered boiler of cold or lukewarm 
water and allow to stand fur twenty-four | 
hours; on the evening hefore dipping | 
bring the water to near boiling point (212 
degrees Fahrenheit) for an instant, then | 
remove from the fire and allow to stand | 
over night. | 
2nd. Thoroughly mix the sulphur (one 





exhibited by Herman Corbett, Farming- 





that from Sunnyside Farm, Ws 
C. H. Nelson, proprietor, inc!ud 
son. 


Agricultural Fairs. 





The agricultural fairs this season have 
thus far been favored for the most part 
with good weather, although unseason- 
ably warm. 

‘The Eastern Maine Fair at Bangor had 
avery successful exhibition with large 
entries and crowds in attendance. Much 
of the stock exhibited at the New Eng- 
land Fair at Portland was carried to Bau- 
gor and entered there. Jerseys were 
shown by Messrs. B. F. and F. H. Briggs 
of Auburn, Me., 8S. M. King of So. Paris, 
C. A. Garland of Bangor, J. F. Buke:f of 
Bowdoinham, and Sieger Bros., Bowdoin- 
ham. F.J. Libby of Richmond showed 
Holsteins. Herefurds were shown by 
Thos. G. Burleigh of Vassalboro, B. B. 
Perkins, Skowhegan and W. E. Eaton, 
So. Svlon. Two herds of Devons were ex- 
hibited by L. H. Maxim of West Sumner | phe nation must begin In the home. 
and G. G. Gilman of Solon. ‘IT. G. Bur- | 
leigh of Vassalboro showed, also a herd | 
vf Sussex. 8. C. Hall of Kennebunk | 


IF our good homes were don 
with the roughest mining camps 
Rockies and Klondike would be 
type of villages and towns, but 
good homes and their religion, m 
intellects and physical health in a 
ure take care of themselves. | 
pennies saved make the dollars, with «: 
better homes than we now have ci 
tion will take a decided step in ady 
thus the future depends largely 
women who make the homes. [f 
wowmen are learning to serve better { 
to provide more airy, sunny, healthfu 
rooms, and learning better to fulfi 
duties of motherhood, then us we 
hope and expect, the next generat 
will be an improvement upon the present 
The solid and really essential progress of 








- WANTED TO RENT OR LEASE 


showed twenty Guernseys—a family se-| Within twent: miles of Boston, with privilege 
’ 2 o1 purchase, farm of about 25 acres witht 
lected aud bred with great care. ‘here | 10 acres must be first class tiliable lana free of 
in this lot five cows and . }stones Must be near graded schools, Address 
are in this lot five cows and many young | with full particulars “i 
animals. Mr. Hall's original aniwals | F. D. BARKER. Concord 
came frum the herd of Samuel Verplanck, » 
= y > . . Two horse tread mill, 
Fishkili-uu-Hudson, New York. G. C.| FOR ES Ry oy oy Bo . 
¥ rN , il , lensilage Price $25 00, or exchange for dem 
Foster, North ¢ ornviile, show eda herd of | Crat wagon, of light express. 
eight, the foundativn animals being from | W. H CURTIS, Wc burn, Mass 
the herds of N.U. Bowditch, Framingham, | - 
iia aw ’ ’ ana Al ’ 
Mass., and J. B. Palmer, Jewett City, | ae, « OW TLE 


Mass 








. . : as ym fh y, dra 
Conn. J. F. Buker, Buwdvinham, bad a| — forward oe 
herd of five led by a bull two years old—| ps Lege Ag 
i j . & pf head, keeps ther 
a fiue looking lot of this breed. Je me fe es 
Shorthorns were exhibited by J. V.. —* . ai; Batavia, Lil. Catalogue tree 


Fietcher, Anson—tive head from the herd ae - 
of Colwell Bros., Housick Falls, N.Y. M-.| @ : ) 
Fiewcher was a prize winner at the New! SEED RYE FOR S LE at 
Eugiand fair at Rigby park. R. and C. D. | 382 ATLANTIC Av. 


Waugh, Starks, also exhibited a herd of | R Ee Y N OLDS OIL CO 


seven head of this breed, a selection frou | 
their home herd of fuurteen. ; 
‘There were two herds of Polled Angus | HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, end 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 





—A. J. Kenniston, Simpson's Corner had | 
a herd of thirteen. ‘he other exhibitor | 
in this class was Melvin Allen, North | 
Dixuwont, who had eight head. 

Six thorveughbred Ayrshire heifers were 
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tients in the open boat and although | body connected with it ever had a direct aud this will result iu the absolute exclu- | pound to every six gallons of dip desired ) | ton. = . 
_ everything possible was done for them | °T !ndirect relation with Capt. Dreyfus or | 8100 of sausage and pickled pork or bone-| with the hand in a bucket of water to the| ‘The sheep and swine exhibit was much | {1 \ ous ant the hest Horse Power: 
GAMBLING games at the cattle fairs | 45 their arrival,it is feared that there will had ever made ap effort to have him tried | ‘ess ham from the German warket. In| consistency of gruel. | larger than in previous years and included | wantthe  t Bo-a Power for 
must be outlawed. Anyone who se€8/ho geveral deaths from the exposure. in secret instead of in open court. There | the case of boneless hams, weighing from| 3d. When ready to dip thoroughly | gome fine animals. SO cael alata 
such doings has a right to call upon ANY | poe cojgiers were transported the re-| "2 8 sweeping denial in the German | two to three pounds each, the cost of in-| Strain the tobacco infusion from the leaves | [Phe exhibition of horses was worthy of | woe peo 


officer of the law to eject them from the 


ree. 


A, W, RALY ; wy 
; iqui | i i : PATENT®EES AND BOLE MAN 
by pressure, mix the liquid with the sul- |}a Maine fair, one of its features being €.0. Box Gg MIDDLETOWN Pict 


phur gruel, add enough water to make! 
READ and THINK. 


government’s answer of the alleged be-| spection amounts to what is equal to 
trayal of French military plans to the $3.57 per 220 English pounds. With the 

embassy in Paris. The diplomatic denial, German duty added, making a total of 
fair gamblers have done a vast amount e** from Berlin availed nothing. A _ hot | $8.33 on 220 pounds of meat, it means 
of injury both morally and financially. | The maintenance of garrisons in the |2°™S?*Per 4? between the journals of | the virtual probibition of such products. 
Every self respecting visitor should make | tnde@iaite fatere. after a > “ a | France and Germany was carried on, but| Other expedients also appear to be re- 
himself a cummittee of one to suppress | ties a a ve ore arssetn |no published or spoken word availed to| sorted to by self-vonstituted authoricies 
them. Many fairs need the service of a orn Rave been permanenly fixed, may 


aia t change the issue. Consul Barnes states, in order to discour- 
few vigorous kickers who are not afraid |not be chargeable directly as a part of ; wed 


mainder of the way to Boston by a special 


grounds. A resolute protest at the man- train. 


ager’s office is often effectual. The cattle 





the required amount of dip and thorough 
ly stir the entire mixture. All things | 
considered the department believes this | 
dip as good as any known at the present | 
time. Guy E. M(TCHELL. 














to take a little trouble to promote law, 
order and decency. 





It is astonishing how much better a 
man knows how to doathing after he 
has learned the reason why he does it. 
It pays to get right down into the first 
principles of agriculture, and to learn 
how plants grow, what the soil is made 
of, and how the animals are built. A 
man who has some knowledge of this 
kind is not likely to get carried away by 
hasty theories which look ridiculous at 
once to one who has gone below the sur- 
face of things. Farming is like a great 
building, in that it ought to rest on a 
rock foundation of facts that are facts. 





ALTHOUGH the agricultural colleges 
afford the best and the aptest training 
for farmer’s sons and others, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the training can be 
had without money and without price 
even by deserving and hard working 
students. In most of these colleges free 
tuition or scholarships are easy to obtain 
and the necessary expenses are light. 
Work which the students do on the col- 
lege farm is paid for when it is of « pro- 
ductive kind and not merely to learn 
how. Some have earned enough in this 
way to pay for their board. Even then 
there are other necessary expenses, and 
even the most capable students ought to 
have in any ef the agricultural colleges, 
at least $75 to meet the year’s expenses. 
Some have worked their way and others 
will be able to do so, but every student 
cannot expect to earn enough to pay all 
his bills as he goes along and it will be 
wiser to give up the attempt and put most 
of his energies in getting the full benefit 
of his studies and class work. 





$100 Reward, $10. 


The readers of this will be pleased 
leare that there lo at lenst one dreaded disease 





is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment Hall’s 


faith in its cura‘ive powers, that they offer One 
Huncred Dollars for any case that jt fails to 
care. Send for list of Testimonial. 
ddress, F J. CHENEY *CO., Toledo, 0 
ep Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





the cost of the war. but will be one of its | Capt. Dreyfus*was found guilty by a 
necessary consequences, says the Review | unanimous vote of the court-martial be- 
of Reviews. It will be interesting to con- | fore which he was tried. on December 22, 
sider the probable amount of both actual | 2 Po ayy condemned to imprison- 
war expenses and garrison expenses up to | a ser Ue ane degradation from all 
the close of the present fiscal year on | Y rank and honor. The ceremony 

of degradation was a tragic one, made the 


June 30, 1899. It will then have been by his al " 
determined whether the Philippine Islands Sees Seas Se se pene 
tions of innocence. 


are to remain in the permanent possession 
P The eftorts to secure the release of 


of the United States, and it will be time to 

charge garrison service in our new depend- ne soon eg petro ae 

encies and the ine , mprisonmen 
SaenDES Gomary 6 Se gave risejto flerce factional feeling through 


permanent cost of the new foreign policy 
which may then have been adopted. If the French republic. Paris and the larger 
cities were the storm centers. Captain 


the direct war expenditures were $91,000,- 
Dreyfus’s faithful wife, his brother and 
000 at the cl ‘ 25,- : 
000 ~e mn ti _ re pena o other friends, including Emile Zoler, the 
} a gust, tS | French novelist, have made repeated but 


probable that they will have increased by ’ 
$45,000,000 more during the two months SERDIOR GENER 80 ave Cie pytoner’s 
case reopened, which has resulted in a 


of September and October. This will Y 
make the direct cost of the war—lasting ot Ecce aiahen - wes rene 
for less than four months, but involving Zola ies and "eat on amet 
heavy expenditures f - 
nor «Al 901,000 ond ae mere ee oe his having been convicted of libeling the 
The charges for carriece servi officers of a court-martial who tried 
B 8 pradvansiim edges. Count Esterhazy, a French officer who 


eight months from the close of October 
to the close of Jane cannot yet be stated DepeRS EERNES Gp. Che leer Goriiep- 
ments of the case. 


with precision, because the President h 
: mae The charge made by the friends of 


not yet determined how large a garrison 
will be required in any of the former Dreyfus that his conviction was secured 
Spanish colonies. It is a reasonable esti- scugh ante cenes by he eiiiay 
mate, however. that 25,000 men at least branch of the government aroused a bitter 
will be required in each of the three feud between the army and the civilians. 
leading colonies—perhaps a few less in The Zola trial brought to the front another 
the pexceful island of Porto Rico and a feature of the remarkable case, which for 
few more in Cuba or the Philippines. Ress twe yea! wee Bes eoemiaeet. 
Nearly all of this force will be in excess There had seen in Parts 0 Sores outburst 
of the former strength of the regular of aa gc tape or enc rea a 
so long had its chief manifestations in 
Bane, ee wee Oe ne See Russiaand Germany. Many times during 


tier and coast stations. A part of the 
L, lity was voiced b 
service will be performed by th the Sofa Gls ee Ses J 
be y ie aes the shouts of the crowd in attendance, 


army because of the increase of its mem- 
bership from 25,000 to 61,000 men, but and physical violence was at no timea 
remote contingency. 


the net increase of force above the old 
This latest development may lead to a 
ace establishment will 
2 poner new trial for Dreyfus, and for that end 


75,000 men and may be greater. The 
his friends are working, and their efforts 
navy will also be considerably increased “ 
7 ee will probably be crowned with success. 


over the peace footing of a year ago and 
will call for larger expenditures for offi- 
cers, men, coal, and incidental equipment. 
It is hardly probable that these expenses, 
including those for the civil government 
of the colonies, can be kept much within 
$15,000,000 per month. For eight months 
this would add $120,000,000 to the amount 
already charged to the direct cost of the 
war, and would make its incidental cost 
up to June 30, 1899, $281,000,000. It may 








and indigestion. Do 
not weaken, but have tonic effect. 2% centa 
The only Pills to take with Hood's 








age and prevent the large consumption 
of American meats. The importing so- 
ciety referred to is contesting a case 
pending before a court in a town near 
Cologne, relating to a case of meat from 
America which was packed in borax. It 
seems that the municipality of Cologne is- 
sued in the daily papers a notive or warn- 
ing to dealers that such meats should not 
be handled or sold by them, alleging its 
use to be detrimental to the health of the 
consumer. The burgomasters or mayors 
of several towns have exercised this 
power, and thus dealers in meats are 
afraid to handle or sell the prohibited 
products. This has been done, too, in 
spite of the fact that the Emperor alone 
has the power to prescribe the manner 
of packing or preparing human food. 
The importing society expects to be able 
to prove by eminent German professors 
that the use of borax for packing meats 
is not injurious to human life. 


THE SHEEP SCAB. 


The bulletin on the sheep scab, noted a 
fortnight hence in this letter, has made 
its appearance from the printer’s hands. 
It 18 a publication containing so much 
genuine historical, preventive and cura- 
tive information of the disease, that it 
should be sent for by every sheep raiser. 
The sheep raisers of the country are, as a 
class, intelligent and progressive men and 
most of them fully recognize the necessity 
of combining to eradicate this disease 
which causes such immense annual losses 
to careless farmers. In many cases, how- 
ever, especially among owners of small 
flocks, there are many erroneous ideas 
prevalent regarding the exact nature of 
the disease and the methods for eradica- 
tion. It is to meet the demand for exact 
information on this subject that this bulle- 
tin is issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In it will be found descriptions 
of the various kinds of scab, reference to 
conditions which may be taken for scab, 
a description of various kinds of dipping 
plants for use on small or large farms and 
directions for making homemade dips. 
The bulletin is full of cuts and pictures 
showing the scab as it first appears on 
the sheep and in its later stages and also 
magnified specimens of the mites them- 
selves which do the damage. The most 
common mite is easily detected with the 
naked eye. The mites prick the skin of 


EVERY now and then some middle-aged 
professional or business man seeks advice 
about taking a farm. He usually has 
little money saved and thinks he would | 
like to make a change. If he merely 
wishes to make a country home with no_ 
idea of making a profit from farming the | 
practice is to be commended. But few | 
men beginning at the age of forty or later | 
can make a business success of any branch | 
of agriculture. Life in an office or store, | 


= 


has so weakened the physical powers| " 


that the man is unfitted for hard work | 
while he lacks sufficient experience to | 


The wrench to his physical system and | 
habits of life will be more than he can} 


manage profitably the work of others. | are thorou 


Get a Working Farm Liprary 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to 
rs with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 
They cover many of the most important features of farm maniy' 
ghly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 
Each book is written by a competent specialist under the edito) 


vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and every ov 


stand. Such a person would be wiser to| should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in @ prac 


a small place, and to keep his money at} 
interest. 











Re-opens for 38th Year 
TUBSDAY, SEPT. e. 


Reservation of desks made daily by 

mail or upon personal application. 

The School is the MOST MODERN and 
HIGHEST GRADED Institution of its kind in 
America. Its plans and methods are widely 
but unsuccessfully imitated. 

Reliable instruction by experienced teachers 
and assistance in obtaining recognition from 
the business public are both of inestimable value 
to young people just entering commercial life, 
and they can best be attained by attending a 
school of RECOGNIZED STANDING. 


The Shorthand and T ypewriting departments 
are distinct from, but equal in perfection of 
equipment to the Commercial departments. 

Pupils of either sex admitted on equal terms. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. Office, No. 608 
Washington Street. Hours, 9 a.m till 4 p.m. 
H. E. HIBBARD, - - Prinoipah 





confine his ambition to make the most of | profitable way. 


damental Principles of Management. 


Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 





They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth binding 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROW 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticult 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illus 
It appeals especially to the horticultur 
are willing to have his brain direct anc 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 

THE HorTICULTURIST’S RULE Boo 
compendium of useful information for 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticu't 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE Sort. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303. pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 


Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivit: of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 


Price to our readers, $1.00. THE NURSERY BOOK. A Comple te u 


to the Multiplication of Plants. By L 

Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in th 

nell University. 365 pages, 152 illustrations 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


— 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


sl 
A manual of the « 


THE FORCING BOOK. “te 


tivation of vegetables in glass houses. Aes 

H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor 

nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustration’: 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


_—— 


GARDEN MAKING. ioe 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. ail vs 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
Watker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


A Monograph of th 


Suggestions for the 


e 


THE PRUNING BOOK. 


"Is : Ss ) | d to 

PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures | pruning and Training of rug” sn 7 

upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By | American Conditions. By L. a. , 9 ro 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornel 


L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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MARKETS. | 


gos ON LIVE STOCK MARKET. | 


.teady.—Sheep unchanged.—Hogs as | 

st week.—Veal calves in active demand, 
h cows In faireale. Horse market 
ved slightly 


eported for Mass, Ploughman. 


——— | 


Week ending Sept. 7, 1898. | 


Amount of Stock at Market. 


‘attle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals 











ft k, 8,604 6,841 133 31,608 1,402 
+ k, 3,548 10,749 123 25,818 1,277 
_ wo. 3.844 6,547 135 $1,6991,913 | 
BOSSES. ccc coccccccses 300 | 
a AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES 
— | 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
wa 106 248 New York 

4. | shire 157 (3 Rhode Island 
Ver 119700 Western... 2458 2.750 
was isetts186 31 Canada.... 393 3,000 
Dettlnctenisvecacesvellaa 3,604 6.841 


& AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, ETC. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 


five 1461 2,820 Eastern.... 196 3 283 
ae 129 707 B. & M..... 
gaa 1.638 root& beats * 
Total . 3,604 6,841 
Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 

peef.—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
aide w and meat, extra, §6 00@6 25 ; first 
108 85 50@65 75; second quality, $5 00@5 25; 
*hird lity, $4 00@4 75; a few choice single 
airs, $6 5O@7 OO; some of the poorest, bulls, 
atc & a$3 50. 

Working Oxen.— ee ge ¢ handy steers, $50 
@100, or much according to their value for beef. 


Cows and Young Calves.—Fair quality, $20@ 
a8, extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, §$50@60; 
snd dry, $12@24. 

stores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
ings, $@18, two-year-olds, $12@28 ; three-year- 
yids, $2455. 

&heep.—Per pound, live weight, 244 @3c ;extra, 
§% a@4'ec; sheep and lambs per head, \n lots 
92.50 a84 75; lambs, 5@5 40. 

Fat Hogs.—Per pound 4@4%c, live weight 
spoves, Wholesale, ; retail, $1 00@$5 50; coun 








| was 24 


rivals light t 


| prices. Not much of acything sell 


| hogs at 564ec D W. 


sold 3 beef cows of 2910 ths at 4 

ec, 10 
1640 Ihsat4c J A Hathaway so “498 cat ie g 
1550 ths at 50, 20 of 1580 hs at 5%c, 20 of 
1530 ths st 6540, 25 of 1500 ths at 5c, 26 of 1475 
ths at 4% c, 830 of 1460 ths at 4% 0. 


Maine Cattle, Beef and Store 


The contents of the stock train from the 
oxen avd bulls, 172 milech qoun ne 
calves and 248 lambs. The milch cows predom 
inate for large stock calves find a ready sale. 
Some goud beefs found their way to market. P 
A Berry had 8 oxen op sale last week which 


| should have been m- ntioned, they weighed 1900 


ths each were cecidedly the best from 

were so. dio J A Hathaway for home A 
price for eastern cattle near to 54%c L W. Foss 
& Locke were from a neighboring state 11 head 
in all, av near to 1700 ths av 4% @5%c th. 


After the experience of last week when spring 
lambs were selling at a decline of 4c th, dealers 
were ready to let well. enough alone,as the 
lambs are doing well in the country and increas 
ing in weight every da),and if butchers want 
them at fair paters they will send them in. Ar. 

is week and market steady. 

Thompson & Hanson sold 100 Aroostook Co 
lambs of 70Ibs at 544c. Wardwell & McIntire 
sold 4 Cossetts these 4 lambs have been suckin 
milk from a cow and were « f choice quality, sol 
at 5%c. Foss & Locke sold lambs at 5c. 


Milich Cows and Springers. 


The supply of cows is fully up to the average. 
They have arrived freely all through the seamen 
and fair prices are obtained where the quality 
was any ways good. Common grades are slow 
of sale at low p ices. 

F L Howe sold 2 springers at $42 each. O W 
Roffe sold 7 choice cows at $55 each. P A Berry 
sold 2 milch cows $40: S45, 1 choice Jersey to 
Inspector Denning at $ 0 rtbhy Broe sold 9 

hiich cows a @$5v. om ty nD. 

7 cows at $25@945.- ” _ 


Veal Calves. 


Demand active and butchers were paying all 
they were worth. The Rutland, Vi, calves go to 
New York which shorteus our supply and raises 

D 


@ at less than 
6c, and we heard of sales at 644c. 

Thompson & Hanson sold 35 calves 140tbs at 
6c. Wardwell & McIntire seld 62 calves at 6c of 
120s. J M Philbrook 57 calves of 135ths at 6c, 
6atic. JS Henry sold atéc. PA Berry suld 
16 of 120%bs at 6c. 

Fat Hogs. 


Supply heavy and prices steady the western 
hogs at 4@4\%4c delivered here L W. Country 


Live Poultry. 


Near 6 tons from Maine mostly by eastern 
steamers and sent in to commission houses. 


Cost not over 8@9c fh for mixed lots. 





Boston & Albany Yards, Brighton. 
WESTERN BEEVES. 





oe dressec Vac 

wy cressed hogs. 5 4ac, PRICES tb CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Veal Calves.—3a6c 8 Ib | Extra $4 75@5 00 
atten. Brighton, 74@7%c Pt; country lots | Choice ...............0scceecee . es $6 5U@b 75 
gi ac 

Oalf Skins.—65c@$1.35 Dairy skins 30¢ to | 

0c | Brighton, Tuesday and Wednerday. 


Tallow.—Brighton, 3@3%ec P i; country lots 
\M 


Peits. —30 @50c each; country lots. 3025 0c, 


ARRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YAPDS. 
ATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS. VEALS. HORSES | 














Sept. 6 and 7. 
88 car loads of Western cattle, 13 cars of esst 


|ern mixed stock andafew cars from western 


Massachusetts. The market for cattle as we 


found it last week; the finest at strong prives 
and common grades wsaak in price. 


Butchers 
are careful abut buying « uring the hot weather, 
but as the weather improves they will have more 











Watertown, 1.690 GF27 18.048 597 2265 | courage to invest. 
Grighton 1914 314 6,56u 805 75| Fuss & Locke sold 2 cattle of 3460!Ibs at 5c, 2 
| of 3470tbs at 5%c.20f 3340lbs at 4%(¢, 2 of 
tin — | 8400Ibs at 4% ¢, 2 of 3240Ibs a ““ 4 < 1830 
en : | ths at 4%qc. CA Eastmin sold | buli of 99 sibs 
ae ie oe | at 25gc. 7 P A Berry sold bis Scholce cattle last 
es of live st ck are in full complement week at 544c. 
signed direct to butchers, |Cattie num- e 
shead ine’uding «ll the western ex- 
Market pri es held steady. The lamb | Late Arrivals and Sales. 
A alee Se 0 ee — This has been a much better day for miich cows 
4 not turn out one-half the supply of | The coutinued hot weather has told on cows ino 
stweek. Owner went in tov steep a we k | this vicinit and the yield of miik is decreasing. 
- 4 © bot get their price, therefvure the Good cows my a firm prices $45@6u, 
ligbt ogs : “he : d Common cows §20.@$38. 
a , — ge qe te Libvy Bros sold 1 4v quart fancy cow $95. 2 
. ak specially on low grades, [The better ood erseys $6u each Spripgers gu @$45 
uss sell lairly well at steady prices. Horse Yardwell and Mclutice sold 16 cows and $268 
arket is quiet ana bas been through the hot ; $55 M D Aolt & son sold 23 cows $35@86 , 
weaihe ¢ horses at $175 upwards. Common 1l cows 8% @$38. K Con.ors sold cows $40@ 
rades $40 @390 $60 W Milis had 10 cotte sold 3 springers at 
= _ $38. AC Fost 1, 1 1-2 year old bull $25, 2 
t xport Traffic cows for $40 each. JP Day soid 19 head of 
cattle 24%4 @34¢¢, | springer $30. O H Forbush 
— sold 7 cows 24g@4c, 9¥10@1280 ths. Mr Dennen 
bought 2 of the vest cows yn the market, 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep | store Pigs.—Quiet market. Small pigs $1 50@ 
— $2.50. Shotes $3@$5.50 
oe <> © — 
Maine. 8S M Flint 6u 
\t Brighton B H Combs 29 Miscellaneous. 
Pa Ber 7 Ralance on late Hides.—Brighton, 74% @7%c ® Ib; country 
anby Rrive 40 «665 train 20 = BO | ‘ots T@T Mec. 
Thom} son & 22 100 Canada Tallow.—Brighton, 34@3%¢ P |b; couatry lots 
MDH oa At Watertown Lye. 
ki2 68 JA Hathe Calf Skins.—65@$1.35. 
= - 3 2 1 sul ove Dairy Skins.—sv @40Uc. 
ellows 6 20 J Gou 
0 W Rolfe 7 Consignments 3000 | Pelts.—30@50 G. J. FOX. 
Wa & 
v 21 + Massachusettes. 
i 15 At Watortewa. Boston Provision Market. 
New Hampshire. W A Bardwell 11 
at Brightes. | | The pork market continues quiet, with prices 
AC Foss 35 _ ae Srigness : unchanged 
ae W h Gena 33 Hams are quiet with lard steady | | 
ae « OnDvors ao | Pork, long and short cuts ® bbi, $13@13 50. 
eras . 0 Seatiering % a9 | Pork, light and heavy backs. $12@13 V0 
Boa , CD Lewis ® | Pork; lean ends, p bbl. $14 50 
2 w | Tongues, beef # Dbl, $23. 
= a ~~ Tongues, pork, P bbl, $17. = 
o ~ yy 13 Beef, pickled, @ bbl. $10 50@11 50 
9 2 J White & Co 18 | Shoulders, corned and fresh, P t 7c. 
aeaak a! S Pee SS ° 86 Shoulders, smoked, » tb 744¢. 
Wood 10 Sturtevant aw _— Ari 
WF ce GI 1 Haley 70 | P Lee yb 7c. 
Morris Beef | ork, se. ? 1 
Vermont Co 432 | tog lag 4 _— 
‘ 1 “ *s* 4 Ss, res " be 
e At w thee Suey Best ees | Sausages, P ib 744c. 
- 1B BOO | Sausage meat P i Grae a 
: rs 7 18 At Watertown, | Hiadement p bTise. 
ont 18 20 G ASawyer 36 | Lard, in tierces, 4 th 6c. 
W m 20 11 Western, 821 2750/ ard’ in pails, p ib 64%4@7e. 
hd £0 J A utha- 140 Lard, in pails, pure leaf, P ih 7%4@8\c. 
7 | 
_ " | 
Hogs. Calves. Hoxs. Calve | Boston Produce Market. 
- } —_—— 
Maine. WF Wallace 1 120] Wholesale Prices. 
At Brighton. * 
PA be — 20 Vermont. Poultry 
Lit . 12 At Watertown. | Fresh Killed. 
Th & W Ricker hold ab » 
4n & Son 100 50 The demand is quiet but prices hold about the 
MD 100 MG Flanders 30 30 | same. Choice western fowls are quotable at 10 
JM ok 64 Fred Savage 2 40/| @10%c. with western chickens at 9@11 Choice 
Harr H N Jenne 14 | northern and eastern chickens and fuw's steady 
F 107 WA Farnham 30 26/| at quotations. Choice eastern ducks selling 
W vy John Kyan 80 30 | fairly at 10¢. 
war BM Ricker 13 10) Northern and Kastern— 
oo 337-5 20 | Chickens. choice large, P Ib ---..+.---.+++- 16@1 
10 ooo late Chickens, common to good............ eee LO@l4 
N Hampehire train 5 76 Fowls, extra choice.............+-seeeeeeees at 
Hrighton Delekces Pulls, posd to chloe... +cc-s0e 
\ v] . eee ee eeee @ 
As Watertown S yoyo Ducks spring P Mh... ....-.ececee- eceesees 9@10 
Ff 4 30 J 8 Henry 13 38 teens. = ok 0) Se eee 1 0O@1 26 
‘6 ‘ estern, iced— 
ad W A Bardwell 7 Turkeys, hens.....- cise eeeesssseess LO@10% 
+ Turkeys, tOMS oo eo cess ee eee e eee eee cees 3 
I 16 8640 , it Brighton. gg | Chickens, good tu choice # ID. ........-... 9@i1 
. ——- 7 Fowls, iy UlncsncsacehAeosuesembohabtees 10g10% 
x an MBGED... cece ccc cccecccecccccscecces ° 
Seattering.... 150 178 | Oid COCKS ......+.:eeeceee see seeeseneeceens 6a 


C D Lewis 





nee on export cattle is largely on top 
trade slow with fair demand. And 
110%c. The rates higher at london, 
lec. As the market will not be 
plied for the next two weeks we 
+ Slight rise. The steamer Cambro- 
- 't sail until Wedn- sday. 
4 * and Destinations. — On steamer 
s 'r Liverpool 733 cattle by Swift Beef 
orses. On stdamer L: ndonian for 
= cattle by Morris Beef Co.; 203 by 
~ Co. and 23 horses. Steamer Hiber- 
nn sgOW 30u cattl by J A Hathaway. 
oman for Liverpoul Morris Beef Co. 
) A Hathaway 75 Canada cattle; 18 





Horse Business. 


ons activity to the market but dealers 
. ‘good fall demand, many not buying 
he season will vuy later on and pay 

At Snow's combination sale stable 
all are exporting a few horses Bret | 





Md Prices rule steady. At L H Brock 

: ‘Stable had good drivejand draft horses 
second hand. On western sold near | 

u the week. 1 pair chuuks at $33% 
hunks at $180@$136. At a W 
smpton St. sale stable sales consid- 
‘ving good style horses jon sale for 
Single and |. pairs, also good saddie 
* Prices from $100@$550. At Weich & | 
80 ve Stable a good demand for family and | 
’ ses. at firm prices. At E Ham & | 


‘sble light arrivals and moderate sales. | 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Sept. 6, 1598. 





T 

ast yw ils of cattle waa much the same as | 
Dorte..* Which takes {ato account the ex- | 
ch * week. Cattle from the west cost un- 





throush weetle. Seem to arrive ali right even) “ 


Cattle Sales, 
CA 
us este ‘n sold 18 steers of 1200 ths each 
we Setter than7e, DW. WF Wallace | 


Live Poultry. 


The demand quiet with fowls at 9c, and chick- 
ens cleaniog up slow at quotations. 


DOWIS DB. ncccccccccccccccce soccccce 
Roosters P MW. . 26 .--ecceecee e 
Sprivg Chickens P ih.. ... 


Butter. 


Choice butter holds steady in price, but the 
hot, muggy weather unfavorably affects arrivals 
while it also tends to limit the demand. About 
19¢ is yet the top for northern New York cream- 
eries, but ry! t.and N. H. in assorted sizes 
range at 19@19%44c, mostly at the lattes price. 
Extra west. has a moderate sale at 18144@18% 
for assorted sizes, with are ash tubs at 18% 
@18%c. Firsts are in full supply. quiet and 
— - Imitation creamery and ladle goods in 
moderate denand. Fine box and print butter 
steady at quotations. 


NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 60 Ib. tubs only. 





a wy extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 19419% 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes......... 19@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs....... + 184% G19... 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........ 1844 @18% 
Western, largeashtubs ............ 18%@18% 

Creamery, northern firsts........... «-+-- 1 7@18 

| Creamery. western firsts...... ....... 17@17% 
CHCRERSEY, SOSRMEB. 000000000 cece ccecccce 15@16 
Creamery, eastern........ .. 0 cnee cece cece 17@18 
Dairy, extra..... eecce ° 





Dairy N. Y. extra 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts ... 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds ... 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades ocsee 
BNET, WERE: cco cocecccscceccecses . 
imitation creamery, small tubs, 






Wes' 
CRBs cc nccecccccccescce cece sccscoce 
West imitation creamery large tubs firsts14@15 
“Imitation creamery seconds...... 13 
CO FRED BB no 00 cece ccceccccccececs 1B: 
ladle S@CONGS.. ......06 sce see. eeee lB 
Boxes 
Extra northern creamery ................ @20 
Extra western creamery............... @19% 
| EXUra AAIry .......0scecrecccccceerecececs 174@18 
| COMMON tO BOO .... . 6.6 cee cece sees -++14@l1 


ood 
Trunk butter in % or % tb prin 
Extra northern creamery................ 21 
Extranorthern dairy. 
ComMON tO COO... . 2... cceccccecccecses 1 
Extra western creamery... ........... 





Cheese. 


No material change in the 
auilet, with prices market, trade ruling 
northern eontinns ap i tots e@ee Fale 


U lots 
to good grav e8 4 let at Gi a@7o | Weetern twins 
Supply and firm at quota- 


and Ohio flats io 
tions. a light 


o it) lL 
Vermont, emallestre pan 
“firsts ¥. neass ccances< 
seconds ® tb 





Part skims @ f ............._. 
Western aS an eeaa etait 
Sage c p Ontra, DP B.........0000,.. as 


Exes. 


The market is well su 
moderate. due in part to the unfav: 
er. This causes an easier feeling ayn eng 


ban ge the general range of prices is about the 


Michigan nave to be very fancy to ex- 
ceed 15490. Ween sell nerall BY th 
a few of the best northwestern a aun’ - 


frigerator stock continues in man 
13% @14%¢ as to quality. — on 


plied and sales rule 










Nearby and Cape tancy do 

Becosceccessil 
Eastern choice ren”... --16 7 
Eastern fair to good... --138@14 
Vt. and N.H. choice fresh . seeee+e16@18 
Western fair to choice................ 1 15 


Potatoes 


The range of sales at the road yards was lo 
about 38c being the top of the inaraet, with the 


ne down to 3u@35c. Barrel stock quiet at 


Native Rose and Hebron P bbl........1 25@ 
Aroostook Co. Rose & Heb. P bush.... 37@ 38 


Sweet Potatoes. 


The market is easier and about $1 75 covers 
price for best Virginia, with most sales of east- 
> a at $1650, Best Jersey double heads 


Va. extra yellow ® bbl..... 
Va. fair to good 
N.C — eet AE 
Jer:ey extra double head p bbl. 


+ eeeeeeel 50Q@1 75 
Re: 1 25@1 50 
-++el 26@1 60 
+++-2300 


Green vegetables. 
Choice onions are a little firmer and best lots 






are now quoted at $1 26@1 50. Cabba a@ lit- 
tle firmer, Tomatoes in full supply. — 
native P bushel...... 25@ 40 
Cabbage ® bbl. crate— e 
Native ® 100........ SOS bebdccecces 3 400 
GRPBSER ET WE, -ccececcccncscecsceccce voce 
Cress, # bunch . d -06 
lery i etmesdiens ehtecbe coe 76 
Lettuce, hot house P box.............. 
Onions, Native, ® bush box............ 
Onions, western hf |. ee oseee 1 CO@1 25 
Onions, native yellow® bbl..........125@1 50 
DS P du.... .....0..0ee eee coos 


PLT? Wilnees cecbcteccaccecescececss =I 20 
Shell XX eee | og 
Radishes Ba cccccseeyededeécseccce 40@50 


_? 
String beans— 


Native wax ® bush ..... SOO cosectee 65a75 

Common green ® bush................ 65 
Squash, pative marrow, P bbi.......... 608 
Spinach, native ® bush................ 25@ 

urnips, Russia, P pbi................. 1 25@1 50 
Turnips, yellow B® bbl... .............06. 1 1 26 
Turnips, St. Andrews, ® bbl.......... 1 00@ 
Toma , native P bush............ 35@50 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


The weather continues hot and it unfavorably 
affects the sal- as well as the quality of the 
xvods. About the only demand for app es is for 
chvice fruit, fancy Gravensteins yet ravgipg up 
to $2 50, with other fruit down as to quality. 
Very few biueberiies. Grapes ace coming along 
a litite more freely and prices are lower except 
for fa cy Delawares. Peaches are coming for- 
ward irc all kinds of packages and conuitions, 
and prices are rather lower. Pears are more 
plentiful and sell lower. Plums quiet. Water- 


melons les: plenty, and large will sell higher. 
Muskmelons are moving slowly, much fruit 
being uverripe. 

Apples— 
Common and windfalls P bbl........ 650@100 
Williams, need eae # bbl....... +1 76@2 25 
Astrachan, hand picked p bbl........ 1 OU@1 50 
Gravenstein, bnd pka Bee cece vee 2 2 60 
Porters and Pippins ® bbl, ............ 75@1 26 
Golden Sweet, # bDbl...........+.+++ 1 00@1 50 

Blueberries— 
New Brunswick and N.S.@ qt .......... 8a@12 

Musk inelons— 
Balt. P Crate.......0. cecccceecceseeee 60@ 
Bah ms, @ Dskt. ......-.-.-eee sees a @ 

3 756@ 100 

Hackensack P bbi.... 7Th@1 00 





> 1 25@1 60 





Peaches — 

Michigan P carrier. ......---+++++++ 1 00@ 

Md. and Del. @ bskt.... ..........6+. 5 76 
Jerse) WB OSKE ..... 6. cece ewes scene «+» 5O@ 86 
| Micb. ® bush basket............---. 75 

Pears— 
Bartlett, P bbl..... 0&6 cece coco coces CU Oe 

Clapp’s Favorite P bbl1...........-..+. 2 00a@2 50 

Plums— 
30@ 


Choice large eating, 8 lb. bskt........ 3 
| Common grren an blue, 8 Ib. bskt.... 20@ 25 


Tallow. 
ie Dh... sccnchaueientinicscunnis 1%@2 
RONGOrO. .. 2.2.00 ccccrccecccccccece sooo OS 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers, over 75 IS......- 6. --eeeeee sees 7% 
Cow all weights ; steers under 75 tbs... 7% 
BOTEEB 000.0000 00009000 0000 peecceseceoecoce Va 
Hides, south. light nm salted....... - 8% @9 
™ ERY BIDE... ccccrcccerccee 15@15% 
“ “ | sSeiRinneahret 14@14% 
"7 buff, in BB. cccccce cecccce eee 10@10% 
Calfskins, 6 to 12 ths each 13 
= overweights, each 
e south, flint dried P tb 
o “salted Pp b.. 


Deacon and dairy skins . 
Gheertnge each 

Lambskins each spring... .- 
Pelts, CAC... .....ccecceecececcees coos 


eeeeeeeeee 


Choice Canadian @ DU .........+0++ sees 
Common “ “ . 
Green peas, Western choice 

Green peas, Scotch 





Dried Apples. 
But little doing in evaporated apples, sales are 
in small lots at unchanged prices. 


Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy..... - 9%4@10 
Evaporated, choice. ........-+-++- 9% 


eee ee nena eeeeee 


- 


LI 8% @9 
3@4 


Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, @ DU ..........00se000 von i 
Ot sack...--.+- 2 60 
oot or 2; 11@13 





No material change in the market. There is a 
full supply offeri ngone a@ light demand. Best 
marrow pea are sé ne as wanted at about $1.25 
Yellow eyes and red kidneys moving slowly at 


Hay and Straw. 


The demand for ha 
market holds steady for choice grades, and such 
Hull sta weak with sow clonsing up ot supoles 
Hye curaw continues quiet but the market is 
steady. 








Grapes— 
Hudson River— 
De aware ® cairier............+.... 100@1 26 
Niagara ® carrier..............-.0+++ 65@ 75 
Moors Marly ® carrier....... ... .. 65@1 76 
Champion P carrier.............. +» 50q@ 
Mo»re’s Early, pony Dskt.... ........... 8@10 
Champion, pony DSKt..........+0-.+0-0s 7@ 
Concord, ® carrier......-.....++0+ 50@ 6uv 
Watermelons— 
DA. nc cecd eb esebncns cae -++$15 00@18 00 | 
M seeseee § 8 00@12 00 





quotations. petent and _wrustworthy : unquestiona le refer- 
naovsscocece 1 60 | ences u . manen n. 

Pen. tay wy ae ee, SOL. B. L. BAILEY. 465 Washington St., Boston. 

Mediums. choice hand picked .....-- 1 26@1 30 GREAT BARGAINS 

Mediums, screened ..........+-.eeeeeeeeL L 120 

Moarums, second »...-+-+---+-+---7"-7,140@148| LBADING BREEDS THOROUGHBRED. 

TN enamenptettecanmeepayeaanet a8: 33 CALVES, LAMBS, PIGS, POULTRY, 
beans. dried BW once ccceccceseeee SHO@ 4 GEESE, DUCKS, TURKEYS, WHITE GUIN- 


continues slow, but the 


Hay, prime, lan 1400@1500/ FL RH RMAN VILLE 
aw TAMWORTH 
ay, No. 1,9 ton 11 Ogg | RED buroc-sersy PIGS 
i 4 33| DUROG-JERStY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 
i 700 (The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
= clover mixed, # ton 000) stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
s wale,” ; 7 se Orders booked, 
Straw. oat ver 6 50 Hermanyille F arm, Hermanville, P. E. I, 
Straw tangled rve Canada. . 


Flour and Grain. 


Flour.—The market quoted steady. 

Sprin, tents, 4 25@5 00 

Serine “clear and = ht. $3 20@4 50 
inter patents, $3 Oba4 50 

atx. clear and sti aight, $3 2 


t Meal. 
for ground and rolled, and $4 10@4 30 for cut 
rn Meal.—The market is quietat 75@77c Pp 
and $1 70@1 75 neh; pnauianed, 2 30@ 
2 ® bbi; bol $2 2 45. 
Graham Flour.—Trade continues ypaet, with 
the market quoted at $3 00@3 55% bbi. 


Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $2 9 
3 38. ® bbl. . nae 


Corn.—Demand is quiet with market steady. 
No 2 yellow, spot, 39c. 

Steamer yellow. spot, 3844¢c. 

Steamer and No 8 coru, 38c. 

No. 2 yellow 38% c. 

No, 3 yellow 384, c. 

Oats. 


Clip; DP, 33144¢ @ 
Clipped white. old, 3044 @81c. 
New, 2854 @29'46 are 
Millfeed.—fhe market is lower, with price 
ornnay 0 ship. ee: 
Middlings, sacked, $13 25@$156 25 
Bram, wines agioges 
, winter, 
Mises teed. ri3 
. 15 26. 
Linseed A, $30 ob. 
Cotton seed meal to ship, $21 75@ 


ean ~The marketissteady with trade ruling 


State grades, 6-r . 58 @68c. 

State, 2 rowed, hee " 

Western grades, 53@60c. 

t demand, with prices nominal at 


Barley—Quie 
60@58c. for No. 2 6 rowed S! . 
No. 2 2-rowed State. venentnmaaend 


——— 


Fresh ai Shell Fish. 


The market continues quiet,with prices steady. 
Oysters in better ph mey Lobsters. ow ot, 
with clams steady. Ma: ket cod, per 

; Steak 544@6c; haddoc 


ec; steak, Cc; 
1 ¢2¢; pollock f4aoe; 
mackerel, each 2 

smal) 


Foreign Butter and Cheese Market. 


Cable advices of this date to George A. Coch- 
rane from the principal markets uf Great Brit- 
ain give butter markets as more active and 
the decline last week has been recovered. 
Danish is selling at 20 and 2ic. Finest Cana- 
dian in boxes 19 and 20c. Medium grades 
neglected and low grade less active at 13 and 


5@4 00 
oted quiet, $3 7 10 ® bbi 


short way off is Cherry Mountain, The Twins, 


and the Presidential Range, while natural curi- | 


osities like The Basin, The Flume, The Pool, 


and Echo Lake and Profile Lake are: well | 


worth visiting. Then, of course, all who go to | 


the Mountains want to visit the Wonderland 


of New England, as the famous mountain pass, | 


Crawford's Notch is termed. Everything there 
is in its primeval state, and charming cascades, 
rushing forest stream and giguntic mountains 
make it the ideal place for the tourist, as well 
as the one seeking rest. 

Fabyans, in the very heart of the mountains, 
with Mt. Pleasant and Twin hard by, is ina 
region replete in alluring features, and one 
needs but a visit there to make him a moun- 
tain enthusiast. Mount Washington is the 
highest of any of the White Mountains and its 
summit is reached by a railroad. The journey 
occupies nearly two hours, and there is not « 
moment but what is interesting and the out- 
look is something grand. Jefferson is a pretty 
place, and the same can also be said of White- 
field and Lancaster. Bethlehem and Maple- 
wood have many leading characteristics, but 
perhaps the most famous of them all is its re- 
nowned atmosphere, which is particularly 
helpful to hay fever sufferers. Besides its 
glorious, sunsets, Sugar Hill has from its loca- 
tion;jan ‘unobstructed view extending from 
Mount Washington ,on one side to Camels 
Hump on Lake Champlain, and the mountains 
that border the Canadian shore of Memphre- 
magog. North Conway and Intervale and 
Bartlett and Glen jand North Woodstock are 
equally attractive as pleasure resorts, and at 
any of them you will find excellent accommo- 
dations, for the mountain hotels are every one 
of them models.} Soe keg i+ _ cay 

Beginning September 10 and continuing until 
about the eighth of October,the Boston & 
Maine Railroad will place on sale at many of 
its leading stations reduced rate tickets to all 
points in the Mountains. The choice of sev- 
eral routes will be allowed, and for informa- 
tion apply to any station ticket offive. Send to 
the General Passenger Department Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, for the book ‘*What 
to See in the White Mountains.” 





Little Things In Managing Incu- 
bators. 


If aman is about te start using an 
incubator tor the first time it will be 





15. 

Cheese markets quiet with buyer, indiffer- 
ent and taking sparingly of current arrivais | 
which is causing accumulations in receivers 
hands. American and Canadian offering at 
8 1-4 and 8 3-4c, 





Foreign Apple Market. 


Cable advices of the 5th inst. from Liverpool 
to George A. Cochrane report the sale of apples 
per 5S Canada as follows: 

range Peppins at 8 shillings to 10 sbillings 
($2.00 to $2.50.) Porters 5 shillings to 6 shil- 
lings (81°25 to $1.50.) Gravensteins 12 shil- 
lings, sixpence ($3.12.) The landing condition 
of the fruit was generally poor, especially the 
Orange and Porters. there is « scarcity of 
dessert apples. 


The Wool Market. 


Reported by WENDELL P. YERRINTON. 6 Leath- 
er Sq , Boston. 


Market evn less active than a week ago, 
though we iook fora firmer anc better market 
in the near fuiure Prices are somewhat un 
settled and the only market value is just what 
one is able to obtain when the customer appears; 
still there is very little wool to be had at under 
the ma ket quotations which remaip unchanged. 


% .... Unwashed fleece 


Coarse “ “ 
Fi. e “ rr) 














For an opportunity to buy seed rye see ad. 
vertisement in another column. 





| your nerves are weak and your system run | 
down, you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 





ANDOVER, N. H. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir---I cannot speak 
| in too high terms of your Elixir. It is the best 





| liniment I ever used in my stable; would not 
Ihave saved quite a number 
| of horses that were given up with thecolic. I 
cured a horse of the glanders with your Elixir 
| after a veterinary had pronounced it incurable. 
It will do all you say it will. IL would say to 
the public, to try it and be convinced that it is 
no humbug. W. D. TUTTLE. 





What to See in the Mountains on the Low 
Rates. 


T.at the mountain regions of northern New 
Hampshire «re famous is evidenced by the 
thousands of visitors who annually seek the 
section for a season of recreation and rest. It 
matters not to what portion of the mountain 
region you go, for you will never be dissatis- 
fied, as the variety and extent of scenic at- 
tractions is unlimited and your expectations, 
no matter how ambitious, are more than ful- 
filled. 

Several hundred square miles of mountain 
peaks comprise the White Mountain region, 
and of the scores of resorts located in its midst 
space permits mention of but a few of the larg- 
est. 

Many consider the viciaity of Dixville Notch 
the most beautiful part of the White Hills. 
The view of the surrounding territory is very 
beautiful, for lakes, mountains, brooks and 
ravines are everywhere around, making an in- 
teresting landscape. In the Franconia region 
one finds many old though beautiful attractions, 


guard over a galaxy of wild though particular- 
ly impressive bits of nature work. There is 
Cannon Mountain and Eagle Cliffs and Mt. 
Lafayette and Agassiz and Cleveland, while a 





Farmer Wanted. 


A first-class farmer, one experienced in gar- 
dening, care of flowers, h rses, etc., must be 
married and of good habits and thorou hiy com- 





EAS, CANARY BIRDS, 
DOGS, CATS, AND PETS. 
R ¢ MASON Vv. P. for Mo, of National 
. . | Pet Stock Association. 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


PEA FOWLS, 








There the Old Man of the Mountain stands | 


lof the weather. 
| If you suffer from sores, doils, pimples, or if | ment, as, if found that an incubator re- 


well for him to look after some of the 
little things that have so much to du 
with the success Or failure in handling 
these adjuncts to poultry raising. 

Oue of the things that should be 
looked atter caretully is the 1egulation 
of the heating apparatus and the record 
of the same by the thermoweters. |) is 
beet for & man to practice with the iucu- 
bator without eggs in it till he is sure 
tvat he can contro] the heat. We be- 
lieve it is a mistake for any amateur to 
go ahead at once with eggsin the drawer 
without knowing whether he can keep 
the temperature uniform. 

In looking at the thermometer each 
time, do su quickly, as a dart of cold ait 
will quickly coul off the sir in-ide ot 
toe incub «wor. 

Another thing that will be of inter- 
e-t to note will be the relative hest 
compared with the outside (emperature. 
Some iacubators are so carefully and 
thoronghly built that the outside tem- 
perature has little effect on them. 
There are others, bowever, that seem to 
be greatly uffected by the general stare 
This is of great mo- 


sponds too quickly to ou side influences 
‘it will be necessary to place it in the 


cliar or some other place where the 
temperature is uniform, or at leasi 


| changes bat slowly. 


We believe there is Jexs danger of the 
eggs being injured by too little heat 
than by too much. We have seen hens 
leave their nests in the early spring and 
stay away till it seemed that the eggs 
must all be chilled, and yet the same 
biddies would bring out a full brood of 
chicks from the eggs so treated. 

As to the thermometer, be sure that 
it ia correct. There will be no gain in 
saving money on a cheap thermometer 
and losing it in a whole drawer of eggs. 
If a cheap thermometer can be obtained 
that is reliable it will be as good as one 
that is expensive, but see to it that it is 
in every way reliable no matter what it 
costs.— Farmers’ Review. 





Do Not Do It. 


That is, do not purchase prize ani- 
mals at the autumn fairs or anywhere 
else for breeding stock. Any animals, 
with the possible exception of horses, 
which have been kept in a high con- 
dition, and petted and pampered, as is 
done with prize stock generally ex- 
hibited at fairs and exhibitions, are 
not thereafter as good ‘for breeding 
purposes as those which have been 
kept in proper breeding condition. 
Many cattle have been ruined as breed- 
ers by being kept too close and fat 
during a long fair season, and pam- 
pered, perhaps, during a year or more 
previously, to fit them for show ani- 
mals. Tne high priced rams and boars 
are usually those that have been win- 
ners of many prizes. Such almost in- 
variably prove to be getters of inferior 
stock, and some of them prove impo- 
tent, or tmeapable of service. Of two 
animgls in the show ring, with the ex- 
ception of dairy cows, the one that is 
fattest will stand the best chance of 


| winning in any class. The prev‘ous 


treatment which causes the animal to 
take the prize, is the very treatment 
that tends to ruin him or her a8 4 
breeder. The boast of the owner °f 
a service ram or boar that he is a great 
prize winner, is the worst recommen- 


him.—Galen Wilson in the Practical 
Farmer. 
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ATLANTIC } CeSS, 

DRADLEY ) j 

BROOKLYR | 

J2WeErr ) New York. 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN a 

COLLIER 

MI330URI 

RD SEAL St. Louis. 

SOUTHERN 

JVAN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

MORLEY Philadelphia. F RE E 
Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 

CORNELL Buffalo. 

LINTUCEY Louisville. 


OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro 

comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure Whitc 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process " 
will cover more surface and cover it better 
than White Lead made by the quick or so- 


called “up-to-date” process. 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Coi. rs, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving vali. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; uls0 
foler showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead? Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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HU MBDICAL EU ECTIC BATTERIES 


Will positively CURE 
Ise 00 AT TET 


Rheumatism, Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness, sleeplessness, Dyspepsiu, 
Pains in Back, Stiff Joints, 
and all Blood Troubles. 


We sell the best ELECTRIC BATTER‘ES in the United States, at 


$5.00, $8.00 and $9.00. 


We send large foot plate and Sponge Electrode FREE with Battery. 


Our Bat- 


teries are all Dry Celis. Our Book of Explanations showing how to operate 


Battery, for various diseases is sent with each Batter). 
O. D. Subject to full examination at your Express Office. 


We send C. 
Testi- 


monials from Physicians and Customers mailed on application. 


t#- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Amomg the many thousands of Testimonials we here print a few which 
come from Physicians and Customers. Our catalogue contains scores of letters 
of similar testimony that OUR ELECTRIC KATTERIES ARE WORTH 
fHEIR WEIGHT [IN GOLD (O CHE AFFLICTED. Send for Catalogue. 


Our Batteries Superior to Others Costing Much Higher Prices. 


VERSAILLES, ILL, 


Dear Sirs:—I have used the Battery myself and on others and have been well 
pleased with its effects. Asa battery it is = rior to other makes even of higher 
8 


price. I will do anything I can for FL K + 


pi with the same. 


Dear Sirs:—The Williams Perfection Battery you sent me has arrived. A 
eased Yours respectfully, 


h you the greatest of succes:. 
ALONZO LUNG. 


8T. ALBANS, VT., June 17, 1890. 
m well 
C. C. LAWRENCE. 


Paralysis, Rheumatism and Neuralgia Cured. 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK, 


Dear Sira:—I suffered terribly with Rheumatism and my wife with Neuralgia. 


I bought your Batte 


and in six weeks’ time we were bo 


cured. We loaned 


the Battery to our neighbor, who was a sufferer with Paralysis resulting from an 


accident, and he was cured. 


Weak Back and Shoulders. 


Dear Sirs:—1 Le our Battery for weak back and shoulders, I 
seed, The Battery is all ~~ claim for it. 


that it did me a deal o 


UNITED STATES BATTERY AGENCY, 
101 Beekman Street, 


NEW- 





I wou d not tai e $50,00 for my Baite 


- 
ours, etc., M. R. SMITH. 


A, 
le ° 
3 
Sous” 


FISHKILL, N. Y. 
found 


LEWIS WAY. 
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ours truly, 
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YORK. 
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A New Tool, 


One would naturally suppose that in 
the four or five thousand years that man 
has been cultivating the soil he would 
have about exhausted the needed tools, 
and that se would have ail neces-ary 
utensils. But this is not the case, and 
in the struggle to get on as easily as 
possible the writer has conjured up an 
additional help thatis simply wonderfal 
as a back-saving invention. — 

Here is how you get it, and how you 
use it. 

Go to the hardware store, if neves- 
sary, and get a two-inch carpenter’s 
chisel, and a pitchfork handle. Now 
set the chisel secarely in the handle in 
such a way that there is no wabble to 
it, and you have an in trument of of- 
fense and defense that has no superior 
in the whole list of ‘farming utensils.” 
Its uses are manifold. When you walk 
around the place to see how things are 
coming on just take this thing with you, 
and what was work in your previous 
benighted condition becomes play. 





There is a plantain. Simply insert 
your chisel under the crown, a thrust, a 
slight twist, and there the pest lies, 
settled for good. There is no need of 
getiing down and pulling the top off 
with your fingers, feeling for your 
knife, sawing the plant off under ground, 
and getting up to use bad language as 
you wipe off the blade of the knife on 
the most convenient part of your anat- 
omy, while you see another seeding 
weed a few feet away. A little skill 
wil: enable a smart boy to uproot more 
weeds with this tool than three men 
can manage with the hunker-down 
process. Then in the case of the bed- 
ding plants one can reach almost any 
needed distance and clean out the weeds 
in the position of the upright man. In 
a little while it will become apparent 
that to insert the chisel in the ground 
nearest to you by a forward thrusting, 
with a wiggle-waggle motion you will 
be erabled to thoroughly well cultivate 
a closely set bed.of plants where a hoe 
would be annisance. As a knocker- 
out of weeds it has no equal.—Ameri- 
can Gardening. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 








DAME DAISY’S “AT HOME,” 


Little Dame Daisy stood up in the window, 
All dressed for her party at three; 
Her gown was = green, and looked dark 
in the shadow, 
But her cap was a wonder to see. 


Sir Buttercup stood at ber side, the first comer, 
As alwaysidevoted and bold ; 
And all the good cheer and good will of the 
summer 
Shone up through his helmet of gold, 


The clovers came next in their red, shining 
Masses, 
Where honey-bees revelled at will; 
And butterflies swung in the frail grasses 
That never a moment were still. 


A bevy of sunbeams attended upon her, 
Bewitchingly clad in their best; 
And a chorus of birds warbled glees in her 


honor, 
Till the afterglow paled in the west. 


Then yt ay “Good night” to the bright little 
ady: 
And straightway, all fluted and curled, 
Her cap-borders closed round her face, warm 
and shady— 
The coziest hood in the world! 
—St. Nicholas. 








THE DREADFUL THING--- 
WHAT WAS IT? 


[ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 39 | 





Something dreadful was going to 
happen. It was going to happen soon. 
Meg and Cornwallis and the ILasepara- 
bles (those were the twins) sat ina 
solemn row on Grandma’s top door- 
step. 
“QO, my mercy, seems as if I should 
have to cry in a minute !” droned Meg 
brokenly. Her little round face was | 
twiste into queer, creasy shape and 
her eyes blinked threateningly. The 
shower was right overhead. 

‘«Poh, girls cry—boys don’t,” Corn- 
wallis jeered, but there were quiver- 
quavers in his voice, too, in spite of 
himeelf. ; 

““We’ve been a-cryin’ like every- 
thing,” the Blonde Twin murmured, 
not at all ashamed 

‘“‘An’ got all cried out,” the little | 
Brown Twin said. 

Yes, certainly, it must be something | 
very dreadful indeed—so many sober 
faces in a row. And Grandmother’s 
sweet old face in the window looked | 
sober, so that was five. 

“«I’ve counted—there’s just two days | 
an’ "bout a quarter left,” Cornwallis 
said, holding up two soiled brown fin- 
gers, and doubling down a third one! 
for the fraction. 

‘“‘There’s just fifty-three hours left, | 
that’s what there is,” said Meg. ‘An’! 





we won’t be awake anywhere near all | * 
7 


of ’em, either—O dear !” 

**© de-ar !” 

All the others said that in chorus. 

**Q, dear,” echoed dear old Grand- 
ma’s heart. She was beginning already 
to be homesick. The big, empty house | 
without any children in it—bless us ! | 
Not any tramp—tramp of little feet) 
upstairs and downstairs—and nobody | 
to slam the doors ! To be sure, Grand- | 
pa had promised to slam the doors) 
whenever he remembered it, but that 
wouldn’t be Cornwally’s sharp, crisp 
bang that made you shiver and say, 
‘Bless the dear boy !” under your 
breath. And there wouldn’t be any 
little coaxy twins coming in, to say, 
*“‘O Gran’ma, you do make the best 
"lasses cookies |” 

‘Two days more,” murmured Grand- 


ticeable, how much faster the feet 
moved when they joined at street cor. 
ners and went on together. The more 
feet, the faster they went. At last they 
skipped a little. Then they ran! Un. 
der the very eaves of the Dreadful 
Thing they skipped and danced! And 
above them rose a shrill, sweet chorus 
of children’s voices that sounded happy 
—happy. The Dreadful Thing was 
right there but—it was’t a dreadful 
thing at all ! 

“I can’t help it, but I feel real happy 
—this minute,” confessed the little 
Brown Twin. 

‘““Me, too,” confessed the Blonde 
Twin. 

“It isn’t very bad—why, no !” Meg 
— in surprise, ‘‘I—guess— [—like— 

Then a bell called to them in clear, 
kind tones. That afternoon when all 
the little feet tramped home again (and 
they moved gaily enough), all the own- 
ers of the little feet agreed together 
heartily that it had been such a pleasant 
day. They had such a good time! 

“I'm so glad it’s begun!” Meg and 
Cornwallis and the Twins chorused— 
and if you’ll believe it, they were talk- 
ing about the Dreadful Thing! 

Can’t somebody guess what the 





B 
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ma over her knitting-work. 

The two days slid past very quickly. | 
Meg said they went on express trains | 
an’ wouldn’t stop at a single way sta- 
tion. 

Then it was time—very, ve-ry near- 
ly time, to kiss Grandma and Grandpa 
good-bye. For that was the forerunner 
of the Dreadful Thing that was to 
happen. 

‘‘There’s just time to bid the smn 
peas good-bye—come on !” cried Meg. | 

‘‘An’ the Arbor an’ the Apple-tree | 
seat—”’ 


| 
‘“‘An’ the Hay-mow House—hurry, | No. 7450.—Ladies’Out Door Toilette Consisting | 


je’a run |” 
They all scampered away in a line. 
The twins brought up the rear, because 


tion. 


THE HOME CORNER. 














FREE PATTERN. 


opectal ments with the BAZAR 
ITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove Fitting 
Patterns at very low cost. Itis acknowledged b 
every one that patterns are the simplest, 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 
lished. Full directions oeneeey each pattern 
and our lady readers have been invariab pleased 
. Lt Se pest. sw nm be w meet 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern 
cost the full price. = 


Seeeee7nuee7n*e7e745n5no@*#eeee#ee?#2r s 


*MASS. FLOUGHMAN COUPON. * 


om wee es eee ee 


Cut this out, fill in your name, address, num « 
“ber and size of pattern desired, and mail it to, 


, THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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of Ladies’ Belted Jacket with Blouse Front. 
No. 7453.—Three Piece Skirt. 


Many new modes show the military 


Dreadful Thing was?— Primary | 


cord is chosen for the long coat, the 
short prettily pointed cape having a 
deep frill of Irish point lace put on 
over one of white taffeta which is also 
used for lining. Insertion of Irish 
point is used as a heading for the lace, 
the neat turn over collar and wrists of 
sleeves being decorated with insertion 
and narrow edging. The long full 
skirt of coat is gathered at the top and 
joined to the lower edge of a short 
body that is fiited with shoulder and 
underarm seams. The two seame 
sleeves are fashionably full at the top. 
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No. 7439.—Boy Baby’s Hat and Long Coat. 

|The hat has a full crown portion that is 
| gathered close in centre, the outer edge 
having slight fulness that is arranged 
|on a band that fits the head comfort- 
ably. Over the band is placed a full 


ruching of lace edged net prettily in- 





1! terspersed with loops of baby ribbon, a 


large rosette of the same being placed 
in left offront. The hat in Tam shape, 
‘is made to come low over the back of 
head and the broad soft ties of mull 
form soft covering for the ears. To 
make this coat will require two and one- 
half yards of material thirty-six inches 
wide, To make the hat will require 
five-eighths of a yardof same width 
material. With coupon, 10 cents. 


The length of the smartest jackets 
will be twenty-two and twenty-four 
inches. That of the most desirable 
capes from thirty to thirty-six inches 
says the Philadelphia Record. 

The new fichu or sloping shoulder ef- 
| fect of anti-bellum days seen on the lat- 


« | est fall cape models is very novel. They 


are finished almost invariably with a 
half-circular rutile that narrows off into 
almost nothing in front as it slopes up 
| to meet the flaring collar. 

Many of the newest collars on both 
jackets and capes are cut in four pieces, 
suggesting an hour-glass. 

The military cape will be an impor- 
tant part of every young woman’s 
wardrobe this fall. These are made of 

}army blue or gray military cloth, lined 
|with scarlet and trimmed with gold 
_cord and brass buttons. Hoods lined 
(to match are a piquant addition to 
them, and can be added or not, as pre- 
| ferred. 


| A new model of a jacket that is mak- 

|ing a bid for popular favor this fall has 

/a box front and tight-fitting back with 
pleated extensions below the waist line. 
Hoods appear on a few of these jackets, 
also. 


For elderly ladies juckets and coats of 
silk to be worn with wovlen skirts are 
‘the mode. Moire antique, peau de soie 
jand faille Francaise are the leading 
| stuffs, invariably in black. 

Passementerie decoration will be very 
noticeable upon stylish capes this win- 
ter. Cloth ones will have silk passe- 
menterie, while velvet capes will be 
‘embroidered in jet and spangles over 
half their surface. 

The plainer tailor-made capes for 
| utility wear will be trimmed with raw- 
| edged strips of cloth about one-fifth of 

an inch wide and stitched once in the 


they always ran with their arms round | style of braiding and the smart belted | ,entre, 


each other and that isn’t the quickest | jacket with modified pouch front is still | 


way in the world. Cornwallis was) 
whistling bravely. 

At the snug little seat in the low 
limbs of the northern spy tree they 
stopped. 

‘«We’ll all take turns a-sitting in it 
once more,’”’ whispered Meg solemnly. 

It was quite an impressive little cer- 
emony and all their sorry little faces 
were intently serious. 

There was another ceremony of fare- 
well at the sweet-pea trellis and up in 
the great sweet-smelling Hay-mow 
House among the crisp, dry clover 
blossoms. 

After awhile that part of the Dread- 
ful Thing was over, and Grandpa and 
Grandma, with four moist, loving 
kisses clinging to their lips still, stood 
watching the white puff ot smoke sail 
back to them, fainter and fainter, in 
the wake of the train that was carry- 
ing the children off. 

‘“‘Bless them !” 
softly. 

‘‘The dear little scamps !” said Grand- 
father’s voice, huskily. 

In the car four faces gazed solemnly 
at each other. All the tears had been 
cried—that was all there was left to 
do. The Dreadful Thing loomed 
nearer and nearer every telegraph pole 
they hurried past. 

‘It begins so soon, you know,” Meg 
groaned. 

‘«Day after to-mornin’,” added Corn- 
wallis. 

*‘And it’s so awful !” - 

“Right straight after all the fun an’ 
the good times, too !” 

The little Brown Twin unnestled her 
head from the little Blonde Twin’s 
shoulder, and eat up straight and 
tragic. 

“<I most expect it’ll kill us, don’t 
you ?” she said. 

‘Well, then, le’s die game!” cried 
Cornwallis with a fine attempt at 
cheeriness. They all laughed a little— 
slowly, as if it were rather hard work. 

On the day after the to-morrow the 
Dreadful thing itself came—or rather 
the children went toit. A great many 
other children went, too, and all the 
feet lagged a good deal at first. Round 
corners and up streets and down av- 
enues they came on—the slow tramp, 
é@ramp of a littlearmy. But it was no- 


said Grandmother 
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a favorite with smart women. Cadet 
blue broadcloth is here illustrated, the 
black velvet collar facing, belt and braid 
decoration showing to advantage agains 
this becoming shade. 
gathered at the lower edge and pouch 
slightly over the belt, pointed lapels 
being rolled back from the upper edges 
that meet the rolling collar in notched 
ends. The smooth back may be made 
with or without a certre seam, wide 
under-arm gores joining front and back 
gracefully, rounded side seams. The 
fronts close with a fly placed below the 


lapels to waist and a short peplum 


with underlying box plait in oack is 
joined on under the belt. The two 
seamed sleeves are up-to-date in shape 
and effect, the slight fulness being ad- 
justed by gathersat thetop. The three 
piece skirt is one of the newest varieties 
and aptly illustrates the sheath fitting 
top with the fashionable flare below the 
knee which is the result of correct shap- 
ing. The foot is plainly finished while 
the narrow front gore is outlined with 
braid applied in design to macch the 
jacket. Broadcloth in all shades will 
be much worn this autumn but serge, 
cheviot, camels hair and tweed, in plain 
and mixed varieties, are yet stylish 
fabrics for suits by the mode. A plain 
tailor finish may be given, or strapped 
seams can be added with smart effect, 
buttons with buttonholes taking the 
place of invisible fly closing. To make 
this jacket for a lady of medium size 
will require 2 yards of material 44 
inches wide. The pattern, 7453, is cut 
in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch 
bust measure. To make the skirt will 
require 3 1-2 yards of same width mate- 


rial. The pattern, 7454, is cut in sizes | 


for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist 
measure. With coupon, 10 cents, 


The identity of baby boys is hardiy 
recognizable, owing to the custom of 
wearing caps just like a girl. Mothers 
generally fee] hurt when the little man 
is addressed as ‘‘she” or come chance 
acquaintance exclaims ‘‘what a sweet 
little girl.” To remedy this a boy’s cap 
is introduced that looks masculine to a 
degree and at the same time is dainty, 
becoming and protective. Bedford 





The fronts are | 


Coats and jackets of Scotch plaids 
and of bright artillery red broadcloth are 
favorites with our sisters in Paris. Un- 


t doubtedly they will reach us before the 


‘season is over. 

Outer garments, combining fur and 
velvet will be exceedingly fashionable 
'as the season advances. Even the fur 
| shoulder capes are rendered longer and 
more voluminous by deep frilling of 
‘velvet, while pretty new fur tippets 
open over a velvet front. 

Between late autumn and early win- 
ter white cloth jackets of the toadstool 
‘tint will be in wide vogue among the 
| ultra-fashionable. 
| A wide serpentine flounce, giving 
the effect of a lone upper shoulder cape, 
isa feature of many of the new cape 
designs. 

The wide-waled diagonal cloths will 
probably bavea place this season for 
jackets, but they will not be as popular 
or as chic as the more refined-looking, 
smooth-faced meltons, kerseys and 
broad-cloths. 

Fashion’s autocrats assert positively 
that very short jackets will be in high 
favor. 

Fancy feathers will be a leading fea- 
ture of fall hats and the Alpine shape 
much in vogue. 

Black cravats seem to be all the rage 
for fall; white ones have been worn 80 
long as to be tiresome. 

Unequal ribbed poplins bid fair to be 





d| taffeta with black hair line stripe. 


one of the foremost weaves in dress 
goods the coming season. 

Cherry velvet for stock and girdle 
makes a charming accessory for a black 
gown and gives the desired fall touch. 

In choosing tints for autumn wear, a 
good plan is to follow Nature’s teach- 
ings. Reds and browns are always 
proper for this season. 

For lining gowns, for petticoats or 
shirtwaists, the latest prettiest and most 
seasonabie isa cherry or currant red 


Richly embroidered liberty bands in 
an infinite variety of designs and color- 
ing are a trimming that will be a pro- 
nounced success for fall. 

Lace insertings, when used for gar- 
niture, will be confined entirely to the 
narrow and medium widths. 

Chenille will be the craze of the mil- 
linery world. It is seen on felts, in 
soft effects on crowns, toques and ron- 
deaux and appears in dots on ostrich 
tips and quills. 

Fur will be a salient feature of 
woman’s wear when the cooler days ar- 
rive. Notonly in garments but in folds 
and edgings on gowns. Revers, yokes 
and collars will be piped with it and 
even flounces and ruffles headed with it. 

The blouse effect is still in evidence 
on the newest separate waists, especially 
on those made of velvet. 

One cannot make a mistake in having 
the fall costume trimmed with braid. 
Flat silk and mohair, satin soutache, 
Hercules and passementerie patterns, 
are all fashionable for fall. 

Shirtwaists will be worn unusually 
late this year with either a bright string 
tie or a pique stock and Ascot. Shirt- 
waists of pique, so much worn this sum- 
mer, lend themselves nicely to cool 
weather wear on account of their unusu- 
al weight. 

Sand tint is a new shade that is un- 
commonly chic. Lavender blues, gray- 
red and brown are the shades for be- 
tween-season gowns. 

Rosettes made of plain ribbon of a 
medium width trim many smart gowns. 

Waist bands for bodices cut off at the 
waist are universal. Even some of the 
jackets are belted around the waist or | 
across the back. These bands are made 
of broad ribbon or piece material—vel- 











or soft satin—and for elaborate dresses 
| arranged in folds. 

Madame la Mode says the days of the| 
| top puff on the sleeves are numbered. | 
| That while it dies hard yet the plain | 
coat sleeve is only a question of a very | 
short time. 


| 

I have heen giving away big bunches | 
of sweet peas, and bragging. How | 
could I helping bragging when for two) 
seasons I have had sweet peas in bloom 
before any one else in town, says a cor- 
respondent of the New York Observer. 

I have a tiny garden, and after it is 
prepared in the spring, I doallthe work 
in it myself, while all the other places 
about here have regular gardeners, and 
many of them have one or two men | 
working under them besides, and yet I 
had bunches of sweet peas to give away | 
before any of their’s had begun to bloom. | 
I was even ahead of the professional | 
florist. No wander I bragged. 

The way I accomplish it isto prepare | 
the trenches in the autumn. I have un-| 
usually deep trenches dug, eight inches. | 
In the bottom, I put about three inches | 
of fine stable manure, and on that fill up| 
with wood ashes and leaf mould, cover- 
ing all with earth. You can scarcely 
give sweet peas too much wood ashes 
and leaf mould. Then in the spring, 
having my trenches already prepared, 
the sweet peas can be sowed before the 
ground could otherwise be worked 
and being sown early naturally they 
bloom early. I draw out three or four | 
inches of earth from the trenches and 
sow the peas, covering them with about 
an inch of earth, and as they grow, I 
draw more earth about them, but not) 
coveiing the tips, until they are about 
six inches deep. 

The regular gardeners about here 
watch and want to know how I do it, 
but they call this a‘‘new fangled way,” 
and adhere to their old methods, and 
then when my sweet peas bloom first | 
they don’t like it. 
amateur is quite too much for their feel- | 
ings, 


To be beaten by an | 


Preserved Watermelon Rind.—Re- 
move the inner pulp and the outer dark 
green rind, and cut the remaining por- 
tion into small pieces, i. e., about an 
inch equare. Cover with cold water, 
adding one tablespoonful of salt to each 
quart of water. After standing in the 
salted water twenty-four hours, drain 
and rinse thoroughly. Then cook in 
boiling water until tender and trans- 
parent. Drain and dry on a platter. 
For each pound of rind make a syrup of 
three-fourths a pound of sugar and half 
a cup of boiling water. Add also half 
an ounce of ginger root. Bring the 
syrup to the boiling-point and skim 
thoroughly. Add the cooked melon and 
a lemon cut in thin slices, and boil 
twenty minutes, or until the pieces of 
melon look rich and full.—Mrs. Janet 
M. Hill in Boston Cooking School Mag- 
azine. 


Corn Oysters.— Score the raw corn | 
and press out the pulp, scraping the| 
cobs closely. For each cupful of tke 
pulp allow one-quarter of a cupful of 
flour, one well-beaten egg, one-half of a 
tea-spoonfal of salt and one-quarter of 
a teaspoonful of white pepper. Drop | 
by small spoonfuls into deep fat or ad 
on a hot greased griddle. 











Eggs Baked with Cheese.—Let six 
eggs stand in water, ‘‘just off the boil,” 
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“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome as it is Delicious. ' 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


“Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 








BAKER & CO.’S 


— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





'with half a cup of 


| butter. 
lerumbs are browned.—Mrs. Janet M.) 
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CONFIDE IN A WOMAN. 


Women may write about their troubles to Mrs. Pinkham and 
avoid the questions of a male physician. 


All women who suffer should secure 
Female troubles are real troubles, and must be treated understand- 
For a quarter of a century Mrs. Pinkham’s advice and Lydia E \ 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound have been helping women to be strong \\/ 
and well, more than a million women have been benefited by it. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound WV, 
A Woiman’s Remedy for Woman's Ills. (7 
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The questions asked of a woman by a male 
physician are embarrassing and frequently re- 
volting to a sensitive nature. In consequence 
the whole truth is not told! This makes it dif- 
ficult for female troubles to be successfully 
treated, and is the reason so many women grow 
worse rather than better. 

Mrs. Lucy A. LouGuery of New 
Lebanon, Ind., describes how wretched 
she was until she received Mrs. Pinkk- 
ham’s help: 
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Deak Mrs. PrnkHAm:—I propped myself in a chair and 
wrote to you, and as soon as I commenced to take your V+ 
table Compound I began to improve. I had suffered wi: 
severe pains in my hips, back and head. The d 
had bladder trouble and falling of the womb. I had spells 
when, if I did not sit down, I would fall. I was sleepy all the 

time. I was also troubled with leucorrhcvea and itching piles. bf 
People thought that my end was near. Had it not been for 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and advice, I would att 
have been dead and buried long ago. I hope that this letter / 
may be the means of helping all women who suffer as I did. 


ctor Said ] j 


Women understand women better than» 
men can. The whole truth is freely told 
to Mrs. Pinkham, and women only sce the J 
letters received by her at Lynn, Mass, \\7 
Her advice is freely offered. 
Here is a convincing 
woman in Bethlehem, Pa.: 


letter from a 


DEAR Mrs. PinkHAM:— Words cannot express my 
gratitude for the good that your Vegetable Compound 
has done me. I have taken five bottles, and fe t J 
ter in every respect. Menses heretofore lasted too at/\% 
long and were very profuse, and made me very we | 
Your Compound is a miracle. sefore Ww riting to you ee 
I had tried doctor's medicine, but of no avail. I \// 
would not give up your Compound for female com- . 
plaints for all the doctor’s medicine in the world 
My friends want to know what makes me look so 
well. I do not hesitate one miaute in telling them v , 
what has brought about this wonderful c! W 
I cannot sing its preises enough. I hope ev n/\% 
one who suffers as I have will give Lydia E. Pi ! Y 
Compound a trial; and I know that, if takem according to ene 
directions, it will ecure.—Mrs. Epwin Eunie, 413 ¢ rch ] 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. » 4 
Mrs. 


Pinkham’s counsel. = w/* 
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half an hour. Remove the shells and! 
cut in thick slices. Butter a baking- 
dish; putin a layer of sliced egg, then 
one or two tablespoonfuls of grated 


|cheese, until all the egg and a table- 


spoonful of cheese for each egg are used. | 
Pour over the tep a cup of cream sauce! 
(two tablespoonfuls, each, of butter and | 
flour, one-fourth a teaspoonful of salt, | 


jand one cup of milk), and sprinkle 


cracker crumbs, | 
stirred into two tablespoonfuls of melted 
Set in the oven until the 


Hill in Boston Cooking School. 


Corn Omelet.— Either uncooked corn | 
or corn cut from ears that have been 
steamed will serve. In cutting corn! 
from the cob, the graina should be cut 
through the middle and the remainder | 
scraped. Have in readiness a sufficient | 
quantity of corn—about a halt cupful | 
to four eggs—before preparing the eggs. | 
Break eggs, white and yolks together, | 
beat until they begin to foam, but not | 
until they are as light as it is possible} 
to make them, add the corn and four! 
teaspoons milk or cream, seasun, pour | 
into a how frying-pan in which there is| 
sizzling a piece of butter. Stir very | 
lightly the center, shake the pan about | 
two or three times, loosen the edges of | 
omelet, and when evenly cooked and of 
sufficient consistency for manipulation, | 
fold and turn on to a hot platter. 


Corning Beef, Mutton and Chicken. 
— Cut a round of beef into four pieces, | 
rub each piece lightly with salt, and put 
it on a board tor twenty-four hours. 
Make a brine from one tub of water, | 
half a pound of sugar, a teaspoonful ot} 
powdered saltpetre and sufficient salt) 
to make a brine that will float an egg. | 
Put the meat into this brine, cover and | 
stand in a cool place for two weeks. | 
Watch carefully to see that there is suf- 
ficient brine to cover the meat. If the 
meat becomes exposed add a little more 
brine made from salt and water. 
the end of two weeks take out the) 
meat and hang it in a cool place to dry. 
When thoroughly dry examine care- 
fully, dust with red pepper, wrap in 
manilla or white paper, slip each piece 
in a bag and stitch to fit the meat. Give 
a coat of whitewash, and hang away te 
keep. Beef that is smoked is callea 
beet. Smoking helps to preserve beef, 
but impairs the flavor. If the weather 
is too warm the meat will spoil before 
it dries. If too cold it will not take the 
salt. The latter part of September or 
the first of October is the best time for 
salting large quantities. The receipt 
given above may be used for mutton or 
chicken hams.— Mrs. Rorer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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Large New Maps of 


KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA EE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now w+ end 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from (the (ates 
governmental surveys and official information. Size o/ 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately 
Klondike country and other great gold-jields in that jar- 
and the routes by which they are reached. A brief history 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below 


ed hid 


each 


~ 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Wwws 22? 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 large Maps and Illustrat s, an haw 
Pages, each page ll by 14 inches. It giv es the Population of each 51 ig orto 
tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Gens 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of 

maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, istory, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious interests, 
interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas gives the Popular and Elec- 
toral Votes for President in the 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List ‘ — a 
of All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Minera ‘ 

ws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, F and Othe 
t 100 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, aa 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER 
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Actual Size, 11 by 4 Inches. 





Miniature Cut of Atlas. 


roducts, Homesté ad 
ublic Debt for the 
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The Massachusetts Ploughman, one yea!: 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 
The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 
This offer is unrivalled... 


Address: 


MASS. 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, 
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\ n young-one and Uncle Si, ’n’ I 


that’s a fightin’ for the freedom of them 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1898 
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SUR HOMES. 


eee ee ee ew we 


Jason’s sister’s boy. They thought 
| Sights of Tommy, but he died. Well, 
a few years ago Jason died ’n’ left 


SOLACE. Nancy all alone, but she had money 
s *n’ knew how to farm ’n’ could pay 
we span with comfortable thought for havin’ her work done, ’n’ so got 


f life and death, and make them along for a while. But all her money 
sth one household, nnge end ead, | Oe? = Seth Waters’ bank, of course, 
comes the evening hour. n’ when that broke she couldn’t 
weary; some have gone to rest— touch a cent, ’n’ hadn’t hardly a cent to 
e gen cad he See reek wet along with, ’n’ when the people that 
py Neenayy thee oy used to work for her when she had 
~ happenings to the ones asleep ; money found out she hadn’t any, of 
make them glad when morning course they found work for others ’n’ 
wouldn’t work for Aunt Nancy for 

nothin’,—’n’ poor Aunt Nancy had a 
bard time, but she managed for a while, 
for there was stock on the farm ’n’ hay 
‘np’ a few other things ’n’ some provi- 
sion. Aunt Nancy was so proud that 
those who were willin’ couldn’t help her 
much, for she wouldn’t take the things 
they gave her unless there was a pretty 
good excuse. As I said, she sold off 


s when 


ntervals of play or work 
h is lifted now and then 

our upon the old clock’s face, 
rt outbeats so long the buman one. 
« the thought that it is growing late, 
won we too must go to sleep. 
-weet comfort, that from first to 
waking, all are in God's home, 
ternal roof doth cover all! 


(hariotte Fiske Bates. 
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FRIENDSHIP: A PARABLE. 


BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


There was once in the ages gone by, 
& gardener cf rare patience and die- 
cernment. He would go out into wild 
places, and, stooping down, would de- 
tect some tiny plant of no moment 
to careless eyes and would bring it 
home to hie garden and tend it with 
such loving care that it would gain 
strength and beauty, surprising him 
and gratifying him with its generous re- 
sponses to his tender fostering. 

People heard of his beautiful plants 
and came to his garden. 

‘‘Ah, you indeed have a rare plant 
here!” they wonld say, pointing to one 
of bis treasures. ‘That must be price- 
less in its worth.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” he answered; ‘‘it is 
just a wild flower, nothing more. There 
are thousands like it.’ : 

‘‘Bat if we bring wild flowers hom 





the things by degrees ’n’ got along fora 
while. 
We were busy ’n’ hadn’t seen much 


THE PASSING OF AUNT 


NANOY. of her, till all of a sudden word came 
that Aunt Nancy was nigh on to death. 
Nathan bas made us another “Was right in the middie of hayin’ ’n’ 


awful hot, tine weather for dryin’ the 
grass, but I just left everythin’ to the 
boys ’n’ hitched up Nelly, ’n’ me ’n’ 
your Aunt Lucindy drove right over. 
We got there about five o’clock ’n’ 
found one of the neighbors there, she 
that was Ann Payson Ann said that 
Aunt Nancy had seemed dreadful spind- 


told us another story, and, at 
tagain braving the disvleas- 
he Arcadians, I will again be- 
ontidence: 
ire waitin’ 


to hear about the 


{to tell you about ’em? Well, 
but L guess tbey will wait a 
Them things only just hap- 
’ | guess it won’t do any harm 
, sizzle, bnt it’s different ’bout 
y’s goin’—difterent and sad- 
‘bout Seth Waters, too, 
he played in the story. 
s riled us all up. It was worse 
war a long sight, ’n’ worse 
was when the news came that 
s had gone down. We'd got 
that part of it. 
) think they was both worse 
war, because they concerned 


and was bright before the neighbors, 
but one day they went in ’n’ found her 
fainted dead away on the floor, ’n’ the 
doctor said as how her heart was a-givin’ 
out, *n’ in such hot weather there wa’n’t 
much hope for her. ’N’ then Ann said 
how she hadn’t been able to find any- 
thing in the house to eat except a litile 
cornmeal ’n’ some jelly put away in the 
butt’ry. It seemed that poor Aunt 
Nancy had got to the end of her money, 
’ceptin’ that that was in Seth Waters’ 


N° then 


wr folks. ’n’ we didn’t have a 082K, ’n’ she was so proud she wouldn’t 
soldier in the war. I’m sorry O¢g ’n’ had pretended to the neighbors 
; it's so. L woald have liked to that she was all right. She’d sold all 


- sk %n? , , n? in? 
the old town represented down in the stock ’n’ hay by degrees ‘n’ nothin 


1 with the rest of the brave boys ’ , 
» data tab aid ¥*’ lars buried so deep it’ll take years to dig 


it out, in Seth Waters’ bank. 

‘*Well, Ann was puttin’ up her hair 
when we got there. Shesaid she didn’t 
know as anybody was comin’ to hel 
her ’n’ she might be alone through the 
night, ’n’ as Aunt Nancy seemed so nigh 
on to death she thought she’d put up her 
hair, but when we came she said she 


r Cubans, but there didn’t none en- 

n’ so the war was interestin’ only 

as an outside question is interestin’ It 
gaye us lots ot excitement, a-jawin’ one 
another about it ’n’ sassin’ those that 
lidn’t agree. Some said that the Cu- 
bans were a passel of niggers that want 


worth fightin’ about, but I[ rather think / 

em same tolks saw a poor starved ™¥St go, so your Aunt Lucindy went; 
rag ot a cat with a lot of dogs a bitin’ Ti@bt in to Aunt Nancy ’n’ [ tarned 
st it—I rather think they’d drive off the Nelly into the pasture for the night. 


And then after we went in ’n’ had 
had eaten some johnnycake, we sat down, 
me ’n’ Lucindy, in the west bedroom, 
to watch and take care of poor Aunt 
Nancy, but there was nothin’ we could 
do, ’cept to fan her now ’n’ then, for 
she was most gone. 

The window looked out to the west 
‘n’ the sun was a settin’, ’n’ she seemed 
to be watchin’ it as she lay there mur- 
murin’ things that we couldn’t under- 
stand. The sun flickered through the 
lilac bushes ’n’ the syringas in flashin’ | 
blobs of light, dazzlin’ to our eyes, ’n’ 
as it went down behind the hills it grew 
orange ’n’ flamy, ’n’ seemed like a great | 


f they could ‘n’ give the cat some 


ibout Seth’s bein’ founnd—we 
went outin the church sheds on 
lay ’n’ talked *bout it, ’n’ that was 
hing that we never did (only now 
n) for it ain’t proper on Sunday. 
\’ what indignation meetin’s we did 
ve, to be sure—but then you couldn’t 
ne us when you think what it was 
about. As I said, we’d got kinder 
ised to the bank’s failin’, ’n’ was tryin’ 
to get ahead in the world a little again 
those of us who could), when all of a 
sudden word came that Seth Waters 


had been found. There hadn’t been er a | 
nothin’ beard from him for a long time, — of fire. —— he n’t a cloud id | 
'n’ some thought he was dead, ’n’ some *i8bt, ’n’ it seemed as if to-morrer wou 


be another sweatin’, bakin’ day. But 
bimeby, when it begun to grow dark a 
little, a faint breath of wind came up, 


e was in Mexico, ’n’ some that he 
was in Jim Blake’s cellar, ’n’ some was 


said bh 


sassin’ the sheri In? 
a eaiie’t oan _ ’n’ the dew began to fall ’n’ the fire- 
Bur all of a sudden Calvin Pettis saw | “ies to light up ’n’ all the insects 
him a struttin’ round in a little town | C#™Me Out, ’n’ a little frog im the pond) 
it West (Calvin had land out there ’n’ We" boom, boom, boom, ‘a’ a little 
had gone out to tend to it), ’n’ Calvin bird twittered softly, n’ we sat there in 
went ‘n’ told where he was ’n’ the offi-| the dark ’n’ listened to Aunt Nancy, 
went for him, ’n’ then if there who seemed to be passin’ fast to the 

Some said he was °'her shore. 


W 1 hullabaloo! 
f being found, ’n’ some was 
pn’ some was glad, ’n’ some set 

olded Calvin, ’n’ said he was a 

sneak ‘’n’ wasn’t fit to ‘sociate 

¥ nybody. Bat Deacon Wendell 
n’ I always set a good deal of 


‘‘Hush!” says she, ‘“‘Jason’s callin’ 
the cows, co-boss! co-boss! they’re way 
down beyond the woods. Hush! Tom- 
my, listen to him a-callin’ — callin’ 
sometime, Tommy, you’!l call the cows 
for Jason ‘n’ me. Co-boss! co-boss! 


y what he savs—Deacon Wendell he’s going further downthehill. Tom- 
hat Calvin did right He said ™Y, I’ve baked some little turnovers 
for you an’ Seth to take a-fishin.” Take 


folks that blamed Calvin had 
W aterized, ’n’ their ideas of what 
was right ’n’ wrong were flabby, ’n’ 
ik of the sume ideas, the same 
-, as led him to steal from tho<e 
¥ trusted him. He said if Calvin 
{ nothin’ he’d been a-sharin’ ip 
W Seth had done, ’n’ sharin’ ot bis 
g That was what the deacon said, 
nk the deacon was right. 
then the papers was full of the 
Seth acteu ’n’ the way he was 
out West. They told how he 
was one of the biggest men in 
ite ’n’ had more spunk ’n’ nerve 
e fellers that was a _ shootin’ 
sh Dons down in Cuba had, ’n’ 
pular he’d been ’n’ how many 
e’'d had, ’n’ how smart he was. 
he seemed to think he was one of 
itest criminals on the tace of the 
n’ kinder gloried in it. Why. 
sO interestin’ that ail the foiks 
got round ’n’ looked at him 
. imined his bumps ’n’ flattered 
told him whata fine feller he 
’ the greatest sinner of his age. 
n he swelled right . 0, just tike a 
hat’s got the colic, ’n’ just glor- 
is smartness ’n’ his shame. ’N’ 
licers took him to high-toned res- 
itso’ gave him cigars ’n’ papers 
iim read about himself, ’n’ it was 
its to him—jast nuts. 
tall the time the country was ad- 
iin’ him ’n’ he was admirin’ himself, 
were folks that wa’n’t goin’ to 
rants ’n’ ball games ’n’ hadn’t 
‘hin’ left to buy cigars with, let alone 
ers. They was those whose money 
spent fot buyin’ votes ’n’ cham- 
‘gne, coon sappers ’n’ the like. The 
‘d'n’ the crippled ’n’ the orphans ’n’ 
well-to-do-that had lost their all, ’n’ 
“| those were very far from bein’ in 
ixury in those days that Seth Waters 
Was spreading himself down South. 
Chat was what riled us so, ’n’ then 
Aunt Nancy’s, case was what came 
home to us ’n’ made us sense it all the 
more. But I will tell you about Aunt 
Nancy. She ’n’ her husband, Jason 
‘ray, lived on one of the best farms on would be so too 
the West Hill, on the southeastern side | !f only she would manage as his mother used 
With some fine medder land, good land, | le 
they were well off ’n’ thrifty. They | 4b, well! She was not perfect, though she 
never had no children, but that didn’t tuted ta Sa barber, 
pe thats hearts, for though they laid 
ney, they gave much away. 
When Seth Waters was a poor little | 


good care of Seth ’n’ come home early 
from the fishin’. Jason is a-callin’ yet, 
‘pn’ the tinkle of the cow-bell sounds 
further ’n’ further down the hill. Co- 
boss! co-boss! down where the willow 
bushes are. Come home, Jason, for 
Tommy’s moanin’ ’n’ moanin’, ’n’ I’m 
afraid he’s goin’ to die ’n’ leave us. 
Come back, Jason ! —will the cows never 
come?” 

’N’ after this she lay quiet for a spell, 
only muttered ’n’ peered through the 
lilacs to the fadin’ red, till all of a sud- 
den she raised up, ’n’ cried out that Seth 
was in danger ’n’ the officers were after 
him, ’n’ there was nobody that loved 
him but her,—poor Seth, how could he 
have been so wicked? ’N’ then she 
seemed to be a-thinkin’ about the time 
that Mary put him in her arms, a father- 
less boy, ’n’ asked her to love him, for 
they had been girls together, ’n’ she was 
all the friend of hers that was left. 


been her fault that Seth had strayed 
away ’n’ blamed herself ‘n’ wanted to 
goto help ’n’ comfort him. ‘N’ it all 
seemed so sad to Lucindy ’a’ me that 
we was glad when she heard Jason a 
callin’ the cows again, and cried that 
they was comin’ up the lane to the 
barn-yard gate ’n’ she would carry the 
pail tor Jason to milk the cows,—’n’ 
then murmurin’ of the sunset ’n’ Jason, 
’n’ how they were together at last with 
Tommy ’n’ Mary, she fell asleep ’n’ 


lican. 








AS MOTHER USED TO DO. 


He criticised her puddings and he found fault 
with her cake ; 

He wished she’d make such 
mother used to make; 

She didn’t wash the dishes and she didn’t 
make a stew, 

Nor even mend his stockings, as his mother 
used to do. 


His mother had six children, but by night her 
work was done; 

His wife seemed drudging always, yet she only 
had the one. 


t biscuit as his 


to have a rest ; 


role all through, 


orphan boy he used to come up ’n’ stay | She turned and boxed his ears just as his 


with mother used to do. 


‘em ’n’ play with little Tommy, | Lie. 


lin’ for some time, but had kept round | 


was left, ’cepting a few thousand dol-| 


’N’ now she seemed to think that it had | 


never woke again.—Springfield Repub- | 


His mother always was well dressed, bis wife 


| Until at length she thought her time had come shared 
’N’ | So when one day he went the same old rigma- 


they die,” they answered. <‘‘Ilow is 
| that?” 

**T cannot tell,” he said, ‘unless it is 
that I care so much and that | have put 
| my heart’s desire into the tending which 
|Igive them day after day and weck 
after week.” 

Now, one day the gardener was in| 
trouble; great sorrows had encompassed | 
him and the bright light had faded from 
his life. 

It was nothing to him that his garden 
was beautiful and that the fame of it had | 
travelled first to one land and then an-| 
other, and that many strangers sought | 
to learn the secret of his subtle skill. | 

All this was nothing to him. Heavy- 
hearted he went about his work, finding 
neither peace nor comfort until one 
early morning when he was wandering 
listlessly in the desert, weaving round 
his soul a network of sad thoughts, his 
eye chanced upon a tiny white flower. 

There was something in the white- 
ness of it which held him tor a moment 
spellbound—it was as white as the surf 
of the fairy Pacific; as white as an un- 
touched field of Alpine snow; as white 
as one’s ideal of a pure mind. 

He stooped down and deftly raised 
its roots, and, forgetful of all his sor- 
rows, hastened home with his fragile 
burden. 

But, alas! it was so fragile that at 
first he did not dare to hope that it) 

would live. It drooped and drooped 
and the gardener knew that he would 
| lose his treasure. 

‘If LT could only bave saved it,’’ he 
thought. ‘1 never cared for any 
flower so much as for this one.” 

Well, he saved it. And when at last 
it raised its head and smiled to his care 
he felt a gladness unspeakable. 

«Little friend,” he whispered, ‘I 
found thee in an hour of sadness, and 
together with thee I found courage and 
consolation, and therefore 1 name thee 
Friendship.” 

It grew up strong and beautiful, 
white as the surf of the fairy Pacific, 
white as an untouched field of Alpine 
snow, white as one’s ideal of a pure 
mind. 

Of all the plants which the gardener | 
cherished this one called Friendship far | 
outshone them all. Strangers could 
never pass it without a tender word of | 
praise and without asking the name of 





| 
| 


learned its name they all wanted it. 

The rich were willing to pay any 
price for it, and those who had not 
money would fain have offered the best | 
service of their minds, their brains, 
their hands. 

But the gardener smiled always and 
shook his head. 

‘*Nay,” he said, “‘I cannot sell it, 
neither for money nor fame, nor any- 
thing which the world may hold. It is 
my very own—part of my own self. 
But go ye out into the wild places and 
you will see many such plants. There 
they are for everyone to take or leave. 
Only have a little care in lifting them 
and in nursing them. They are very 
frail. Stillif you use every care you 
know your little white flower, Friend- 
ship, will grow up strong, revealing to 
you all the time ne v beauties and fresh 
delights. At least, thus it has been 
with me.”’ 

Then, so runs the legend of the gar- 
dener, those who were eager enough to 
take the trouble wandered into wild 
and lonely places and found the tiny 
white flower, as they thought. 

But they often gathered the wrong 
plant and took it triumphantly to the 
gardener. 

««See here,” they said, ‘‘we have had 
no trouble with this flower. From the 


very first it nourished and grew apace.” | —— 


The gardener looked at it and smiled 
sadly. 

«So many have made that mistake,” 
he said. ‘‘This is not the plant Friend- 
ship, but merely its counterfeit, which 
after a time loses its whiteness, and then 
it could not deceive any one.” 

Bot others who came to the gardener 
had indeed found the real plant Friend- 
ship, only they could not rear it. They 
brought their faded plants to him and 
pointed to them sorrowfully. 

‘«Mine did so well at first,” said one 
of the strangers. ‘I felt so confident 
of success.” 

‘‘Perhaps you were too confident, 
and so neglected it,” said the gardener 
kindly. ‘If thou tryest once more re- 
| member that thou must never relax thy 
watchful care.” 

‘Ah, how can I ever hope for success 
now?” said the stranger sadly. ‘‘My 
heart is sore with disappointment.” 

‘One never knows,” said the garden- 
er, “‘and if thou shouldst ever tend an- 
other plant, hasten to tell me how it 
has fared with thee and it ” 

The gardener lived to know that 


| many taught by him had learned to find | 
the fragile flower Friendship and to) 


rear it with success. Some had failed 
once and twice and thrice and then suc- 
ceeded, and others had failed altogether. 

But there were many who had di- 
vined his secret, and he was glad, for 
he knew how much the world would 
gain of whiteness. 

Then he died. and it is not known to 
whom he be yaeathed his beautiful plant. 

Maybe you have it; perchance I have. 
It is surely among us somewhere. 











There is no friend like the old friend who has 
our morning days, 
No greeting like his welcome, no homage like 


his praise; 

Fame is] the scentless sunflower, with gaudy 
crown of gold, 

But friendship is the b rose, with 
sweets in every fold.—O. W Holmes. 





For the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 


The Ox and His Yoke-Fellow. 


Matthew Arnold, the English literary 
critic, says: ‘‘George Sand is one of the 
few French writers who keeps closely 
and truly intimate with rural nature.” 
Let us follow her as she turns away 
from a mournful picture of Holbein, 
the artist, into the fields of France and 
drink in the beauties of her own pen 
picture, so faithfully translated from 
nature: 

‘‘My walk was by the border of a 
field which some peasants were getting 
ready for being sown presently. The 
space to be ploughed was wide, as in 





Holbein’s picture. The landscape was 
vast also; the great lines of green) 
which it contained were just touched | 
with russet by the approach of autumn; | 
on the rich brown soil recent rains had | 
left, in a good many furrows, lines of 
water which shone in the sun like s1l-| 
ver threads. The day was clear and | 
soft and the earth gave out a light | 
smoke where it had been freshly laid | 
open by the plough share. At the top| 
of the field an old man whose broad | 
back and severe face were like those of | 
the old peasant of Holbein (in the pic- | 
ture), but whose clothes told no tale of | 
poverty, was gravely driving his | 
plough of an antique shape, drawn by | 
two tranquil oxen, with coats of a pale | 
buff, real patriarchs of fallow, tall of | 
make, somewhat thin, with long and | 
backward-sloping horns, the kind of 

old workmen who by habit have got to | 
be brothers to one another, as through- | 
out our country side they are called, | 
and who if one loses the other refuse to | 
work with a new comrade, and fret, 
themselves to death. People unac- 

quainted with the country will not be-| 
lieve in this affection of the ox for his 
yoke-fellow. They should come and see 
one of the poor beasts in a corner of his 
stable, thin, wasted, lashing with his | 
restless tail his lean flanks, blowing un- 

easily and fastidiously on the proven-| 
der offered to him, his eyes for ever. 
turned towards the stable door, scratch- 

ing with his foot the empty place left | 
at his side, sniffing the yokes and bands 

which his companion has worn, and in- | 
cessantly calling for him with piteous | 
lowings. The ox-herd will tell you: | 
‘There is a pair of oxen done for! his | 
brother is dead, and this one will work | 
no more. He ought to be fattened for) 
killing; but we cannot get him to eat, 

and in a short time he will have starved | 


himself to death.’ ” 








Open Toward the Sky. 


One sorrow which comes to men as 
they grow old is a sense of the tedium 
and weariness of life. They are weighed 
down by a feeling of sameness. They 
waik the same streets and enter the 
same Office; they go through the same) 
routine and retire, to go back through 
the same streets, to spend the evening 
in the same way; they go to bed, to’ 
wake up on the morrow with the same 
duties awaiting them. What are we! 
to do? I say, Let us reinforce our-| 
selves for the duties of the present) 
world by the power of the world to| 


come. Countries which have no sea-| 


this plant, which looked so chaste and| board endeavor to push their way grad-| keep the weeds out o’ my bit o’ garden. 
calmly beautiful, and when they had | wally to the sea; and then at last, when || fill the beds so full o’ fiowers that 
they have gained but a single harbor, | there isn’t any room for weeds.— Daniel | 50 


they will send out ships manned by 
brave men. These ships will go any-| 
where, anywkere—that’s the point— | 
and carry out what poor things they) 
have to sell, and bring in return the! 
greatest treasures. So it is with those 
who do not rest content with the things | 
of the present life alone, but entrust 
themselves to the power of the world 
to come; all things acquire a new 
meaning, there is nothing common, no, 
not even the cleaning of a kitchen or | 
the making up of a bookkeeper’s ac- | 
count. - 

You enter a young man’s room. You 
look around and see Shakespeare, Mil-| 
ton, Dante, Carlyle. It is a smal] room. 
Small? The dimensions you see do not 
measure that room. The walls do not 
shut itin. The authors you have neo- 
ticed are windows open toward the sky 
—windows which look out even unto) 
the throne of God.—Ian Maclaren. 


| 
| 








‘‘Do you think,” said the intellectual | 
young woman, ‘that there is any truth | 
in the theory that big creatures are bet-| 
ter natured than small ones?” 

‘«*Yes,” answered the young man, ‘I | 
do. Look at the difference between the| 
Jersey mosquito and the Jersey cow.” | 
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MRS. PINKHAM’S ADVICE. | 


What Mrs. Nell Hurst has to Sag | 
About It. 
Dear Mrs. PryknamM:—When I wrote | 
to you I had not been well for five years; 
had doctored all the time but got no 
better. 1 had womb trouble very bad. 
My womb pressed backward, causing 
piles. I was in such misery I could 
scarcely walk across the floor. Men- | 
struation was irregular and too pro- | 
fuse, was also 
troubled with | 
leucorrhea. I | 
had given up all | 
hopes of getting 
well; everybody 
thought I had 
consumption. | 
After taking 
7 © five bottles of 
Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound, 
I felt very much better 
and was able todo nearly all my own 
work, I continued the use of your medi- 
cine, and feel that lowe my recovery to 
you. I cannot thank youenongh for your 
advice and your wonderful medicine. 
| Any one doubting my statement may 
| write to me and I will gladly answer 
all inquiries.—Mrs. NELL Hurst, Deep- 
| water, Mo. 
| Letters like the foregoing, con- 
stantly being received, contribute not 
| a little to the satisfaction felt by Mrs. 
| Pinkham that her medicine and counsel 
are assisting women to bear their heavy 
burdens. 
| Mrs. Pinkham’saddressis Lynn, Mass. 
All suffering women are invited to 
write to her for advice, which will be 
given without charge. It is an ex- 
perienced woman's advice to women. 





| things that lie in your way, each one as 
| well as you can, saving your strength, 


| our interest to practice both.—Hunter. 
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FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


We will mail Tue Laptes’ Home Journat, beginning 
with the next issue (October number), to January 1, 
1899, also Tue Sarurpay Evenina Post, every week, 
from the time subscription is received to January 1, 
1899, for Twenty-five Cents, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing our weekly with our well-known monthly. 


The regular subscription price to Tue SATURDAY EvENtNG Post is $2.50 per year. It 

was founded in 1728, and published by Benjamin Franklin up to 1765, and has been regularly 

ublished for 170 years—the oldest paper in the United States. Everybody knows 

‘HE LaptEs’ HOME JouRNAL, with its 800,000 subscription list. The Post will be just as 

high a grade of literature and illustration, but entirely distinctive in treatment and in kind. 

The best writers of the world contribute to both of our publications, and the 
illustrations are from the best-known artists. . 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


























GEMS. 


- FARMS FOR SGLE. 


LECTRICS#PASS DOOR.—24 miles out on 
Boston and Dawg 5 % mile from Post- 
Office, Stores, Station, Schools and Churches; 


If you don’t want dull thoughts to 
come, you must keep ’em away as | 





2. MILES OUT.—7 acres land with personal 
property included. 1% miles to Stores, 
Churches, Stations, etc. Soil a nice rich loam, 


apple, pear, peach plum, cherry and quince. | cuts 20 tons E isphay, will cut more; water 
ts, raspbei ries, strawberries and . | supplied from fine ng vy rom pump; good 
Quorm. 50 bbls. apples in season. Cottage house variety fruit. Large 2 story house, 11 finishe 

ed rooms, in fine repair. new barn 24x30 with | rooms, house ond stable, barn and 
I keep a little lamp alight cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses, accommo- granary ; all ip good condition, first class neigh- 
All day, all night. date 200 hens. 1 horse. cow, 2 pigs. 65 fowls, rhood. Assessed for about ; ce 
The moon can quench it not nor sun, 2 seated carriage, top buggy, express wears $3500. $1000 down. Many er desirat!s 

It shines before the Holy One. hay wagon, tip cart, —-. sled, plows an all | estates can be shown same day. ° 

O my souls light, small farming tools. Price for all $1800. 





Burn bright! . 
—Hannah Parker Kimball, 


Keep yourself quiet and in restraint; 
reserve your enegies, doing those little 


TOCK and GRASS FARM. 86 acres, Onm6 
mile to station and P.O. 27 to Boston. Housg 
9,rooms, barn 30x85, annex 22x55, shed and wag 
on house; all ar painted and in good 3 
dition; well shaded; 500 peach, well fruited, 1 

lum qast begmnaane to bear, 75 

s, 10 cows, pair horses. 50 fowls, all 

tools, crops, and 50 tons in barn, Price for 
$6000. 


ERSONAL INCLUDED. — Farm free and 
clear; 26 acres, will keep 4or 5 head; 1% 
miles to Station, Stores, and P. O. Children 
taken at door for schcols. Apples, _pesre, 
peaches, plums, asparagus bed, smali ts; 2 
story house, 7 ooms, carriage house, barn with 
cellar, hennery, all in good condition. Fine rock 
maple shade; horse, cow, 30 or 40 fowls, dem- 
ocrat, sleigh, farm wagon, all small tools. All 
for $2500, half cash. 24 miles from Boston, main 


so that when God does cal] you to do 
line ; other, farms shown same day. 


something good and great you will not 





| have wasted yo UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will — 

a ; bar wl a pe 20 to 25 head ; running water in‘all buil INEST POULTRY PLANT in New England 
with useless strivings, but will be ready | py pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everything "New city of 85,000 population, 25 miles trom 
to do the work quickly and well.—| ity condition, hay having been spent on p Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry at 


Quantities of gi pears, plums and cherries; | top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages ding lots than price asked for entire plant, 
within 1% miles Good two-story house, OB@ | Brood 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; 
house, 2 ells, other out- buildings. Borders 
some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, % 100x 16; No. 6—72x1 
cash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 

to 100 feet in length. 


list of farms and village places,ifor particulars o@ 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., OF | Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 worth pine 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston* lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City water 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwelling 

; fine rk 


Clara Barton. 


, use 75x16; hot water system; 
What we are is much more to us than sore vare, tote 


what we do.— Herbert. 


Be a whole man at everything ; whole 
man at study, in work, in play.—Jo- 
seph Gurney. 





house ten rooms; barn 50x50 

carriage house $4x36; cook house 16x32. 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, en- 
gine. Mann power DOLe vutter; clover cutter; 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 6 Monareh. 
fot ge yy and _ = 
road,e cs soon pass. mile store, 
stoffice, churches, etc. There are 200 
currant, 100 


I have always been a quarter of an ‘WO HUNDRED AORE Copunecticut Rives 
Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this being ts 


hour before my time and it has made| one feild. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
a man of me.—Nelson. very proteeere. 70 acres pasture, 50 
timber. 300,000 feet timber read 
Mill less than % mile of farm. Nice old s 
farm house, some 12 or l14rooms Barns 1 
and 132x43 and connected ; plegery ab a 
n the 


It is as easy to call back a stone 
thrown from the hand as to call back 


: 0 apple, 12 pear. 1 
: newly pate 1 and arran, mos 
the word that is spoken.—Anon. ea dcinanans aaa, Chiles wales antien 168 fackberries. and = oman ary bes. 
What dost thou fear? His wisdom reigns seatien, "hater tat Eons Ly AD ancy | bred Barred and White Pl 


— Rocks, 
Supreme confessed ; Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga- 
iop solicited. 


Sailing © rings. 150ton silo. Stable fitted with 


His power is infinite; His love the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall.” Cuts 100 tons vidamaiel 
Thy dearest, fondest dreams above— = am ray: Xeage 55 head cattio, i 
So trust and rest. sheep on nad so MONEY MAKER. 220 acre farm, 2 miles 
—A. A. Proctor. — gids hicks eee cael from Attleboro, one of the best markets in 
with or without stock and tools. As astock farm state, and 30 from Boston. Farm is well divided, 


Economy is half the battle of life; it 
is not so hard to earn money as to spend 
it well.—Spurgeon. 


large amount of wood and timber, including a 
most valuable cedar growth ready to cut,a a 
sale of wood at $4.50 per cord is assured. 
lage land level, free from stone, all worked b 
pany There isa retail milk route of 2 
uarts daily; yearly sales of milk amount to over 
600; been managed by present owner over 30 
years, losses from sales for last three years will 
not exceed $15. Books opep for inspection. 
With above mentioned is included 21 fine cows, 
3 horses, ali tools, vehicles and farm machinery. 
Ice pond on byw new ice house, filled. One 





It is the vain endeavor to make our- 
selves what we are not, that has strewn 
history with so many broken purposes 
and lives left in the rough.—Lowell. 


EVEL, FREE FROM ROCKS—% mile to 
stores, P. O., Schools and Church; barge 
passes door to meet every traic. Splendid set 
of buildings, house of 8 or 9 rooms, connected 
to barn and all painted white, green blinds. 
Farm contains 40 acres, borders pond on back 


By ignorance thy choice where knowl- | 804.588 ce eo ef 


yarties, andin fall to gunners Large straw- | Dice house, 10 finished rooms, another older one 
edge leads to woe.— Beattie. rry bed, apple orchard of 200 bbis. in season. | rented for $3.50 per month; stock barn 20x04, 


1 carriage house, 2 other 

without question one of the best farm properties 
on the market today. The yearly milk and wood 
sales exceed $4000 and can be increased readily. 
If you wanta bargain look this up. We invi 
inspection. Full culars of 

J. A. WILLEY, Exclusive Agent, 
10 & 12 Federal St., rm. 12, Boston. 


Price only $2800. and only 26 miles from Boston 


Lake is % mile long, same wide.jPhoto. at Office. 


Nothing more detestable does the 
earth produce than an ungrateful map. 
—Ansonius. 


If honesty does not exist, we ought 
to invent it as the best means of getting 
rich.— Maribeau. 


Good manners are a part of good 
morals, and it is as much our duty as 


SSEX CO.— Farm 150 acres. 2 miies te 

Station. 1 mile to electrics; 30 acres Eng- 
lish mowing, 45 pasture, 25 meadow. balance 
woodland, cuts 560 tons hay, will easily cut 75 
tons; milk sold at door; 80 apple trees, pears 
and peaches; good land. atered b 
springs and aqueduct. House 2 story, 12 rooms 
in good order, Barns 36x60 and 32x40 with 
sheds, cornbarn, work shop, etc. Price $9000, 
Suitable for gentleman’s farm or country resi- 
dence, in towa of low tax rate. 


RUIT CRANKS READ THIS. — Situated 
within % mile of W. D. Hinds’ celebrated 
Peach Orchards, that for several years t have 
been awarded the prize by the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society as the best fruit garden in the State. 
‘arm contains over 100 acres land, equal 


F 
; d wood land; } 
Lk EEALTH—Compels owner to sell this 39 salen cad tran eel vache; apace ake 


acre village fruit and poultry farm, located to fruit growing through this section, as is 


in town known for its educational advantages, : 
Farm is 30 rods from R. R, Station and % mile o> Pt ped a a RN o, 


to village. Attractive 2-story house of 13 —. neighbors; keeps 7 head and 4 horses; 


good ilo 

bay windows, handsome lawn with fine bery +s 

and shade trees; 8 ft cellar under whole house, santa ap Pecnn100 Poach Press, | nare Biraw- 
berries 


No man ever did a designed injury to 
another but at the same time he did a 
greater to himself.—Home. 


There are many ways of being frivo- : 
Barn 33x40 with L, 


lous, only one of being intellectually rfect - bes iy, ~ bn R "1% acre of Blackberries, (8000 qts. 
great; that is honest labor.—Sydney ex38; ail bul on high tand sightly and healthy. pra apy wages Cirambarrien ) 27° poy A nouee, 
Smith Dest of water is ak be Milk sold 8 | house and barn; new shop 20x24; 2 hen house 8; 
r door. 24 miles to city of Marlboro, 15 all buildings in good co tion. ce “ 
What right have we to pry into the Worcester. Land is a, ere 8 $1000. down. A to-W. D. HINDS, Town- 
equally divided ; cuts 20 t: ns hay, 100 who will show it by appointment, or 
secrets of others? True or false the tale| keeps at present 4 cows and 2 horses, but vill | 5. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal rt ro 
that is —-~ to us, what concern is it 300 to" 00. hens, “mala one “aoxt ag storiee; |. ae y 
— ' x 2x20 . ° \ om €3 
yon sec Giuogeauas Add tle owe gst ts Wine, | 2G AORPLEOH Paw, otans eyes 
casm so keenly as the courtesy that pol-| yninit 30-v ‘All treesin their prime, | °C - riety of cil kinds truit; only 24 miles from 
ishes it. No reproach is like that we fancy prices 9 for ai fT 8. owner can Boston and on a main toad. Barn 18x24 with 
clothe with a smile and present with a wa acre « straw berries, owner has san esta eaned Ta gl TS eal 
bow.— Chesterfield. doubt one of the best places neat | yas WY OTHER DESINABLE FARMS for sale 


Any size, price or location desired—Addrere 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 


- 0B 


J. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal 8&t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


He is the wisest and happiest man 
who, by constant attention of thought, mene 
discovers the greatest opportunity of} portion 
doing good and breaks through every 
opposition that he may improve these 


i credit. 
not wanted. Photo. at my 


J. A. WILLBY, Sole 
178 Devonshire 8t., Boston Mass 











opportunities. —Doddridge. 







































































3 MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 8OSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 1898 
—$—___ 
rth ark Valley, Aug. 30, Sept 1 BIT B A a 
The Weather Bureau's Weekly| AGRICULTURAL FAIRS | Togs Northern Newark Valley, tng. 0% 3 OF FUN aawa ; S DELIGHTFUL EXCURSi0\ 
Crop Bulleti 98 Union, Palmyra...-++sersseers 22, — TRIP TO 
op etln. FOR 1696. Union, Pottersville.++++++++59+. ery The Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator traces - 
FOR WEEK ENDING MONDAY. SEPT. 5,1898| We shall be gut SS receive snform ia Ware yo etna “ 817 the evolution of the Czar’s peace proyo- e PROVI NC ET OW N 
ois rie a ve Oo , 4 eee eeeetereeeee Th P ls F = atest . 
OFFICE OF THE [ing Patra not included in the following Uist We Ea. 2 fr’ | sition in the following dialogue: The ills comer ine fel| 
Unirep States WEATHER BuREav, MASSACHUSETTS. Wyoming, Warsaw--+++++eoee+ “ 18,15 | Czar—T will built two big bautleships.” ane wee Cli 
Bos Mass., Serr. 5, 1898 Yates, Penn Yan.ecessseeeeees “* 20, 28 Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause - JOHN SMITH 
The weather for the ast week -| Brockton, Brockton ca 7% British Columbia, New-West- Czar: “I will build eight.” John Bull:| nealthtul regularity. for the cure of all dis | ¢xcursion’ trip to Provincetows srr 
P con atom ed pear ww ated sept. 13, 15 ole eee Oct. 4, 7 ‘I will build sixteen.” The Czar: ‘Let | 0f4ers of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, A le Ay SE 





Absolutely Pure 


tinued very warm and sxltry. There 
was, bowever, more sunshine and less 
moisture than during the preceding 
week. The general conditions have 
favored agricultural pursuits, and farm 























THE HORSE. 


NN 


Size in the Horse. 








John H. Wallace, who originated the 
American Trotting Regieter, and was 
for years editor of Wallace’s Monthly, 
has for the past few )ears veen devot- 
ing his time to huniing up the history 
of the earlier impor'a iums of horses in- 
to the United States, and the character- 
istics of those brought in from different 
countries. The results o: his labors he 
has published in bis new work, entitled 
«The Horse ut Awerica.”” Mr. Wallace 
states that st the t me the first importe- 
tions were ma ite from G-eat Britain and 
European countries they were much 
smaller than at the present time. Ac- 
cording to the evidence colected the 
c lonial horses of Virginia avout 1750 
weie nearly all between thirteeu and 
fourteen hands, and that for one hup- 
dred years they bad retained the peca- 
liarities of their Euglish ancestors of the 
reign of James I in color, size and gait. 

In the Dutch colony 01 New Netheriands, 
atterwards called New Yor, the early 
horses were bruught trow Utrecht and 


they were about a (and higher thao} 


the Eoglish importations. In 1756-59 
the average horses of Massachusetts had 
attained the average height of fourteen 
hands and one inch, while in Connecti- 
cut they were thirteen hands and three 
inches. Pennsylvania then had the 
smallest horses of the colonies. Ia 
South Carolina they averaged thirteen 
hands one and a quarter inches. Since 
the time of the Revolution borses have 
been steadily increasing in size. Mr. 
Wallace believes this to be due to the 
importation of larger horses from 
abroad for breeding purposes, and se- 
lecting the largest of their progeny to 
breed from. Undoubtedly this has 
been the case to a large extent, but 
we believe tnat better care and feed 
while growing has also been a great 
factor. If not, where did the large 
horses come from which were imported 
from Enrope? Undoubtedly the colo- 
nists brought over the ordiaary horses of 
the countries from which they emi- 
grated, and they are shown to have been 
very small. The increased size referred 
to must have come from those who 
were breeding horses doing their best 
to produce larger animais through bet- 
ter feeding during the growing period. 
This has been fouad a potent factor in 
iucreasing the size of other domestic 
animals without the use of outside 
blood. The bsef breeds of cattle are 
a case in point. The Shorthorn and 
Hereford are much larger and more 
massive animals today than they were a 
hundred years ago, and yet no larger 
animals of outside blood were used to 
increase their size. We know this be- 
cause there were no larger ones in ex- 
is'ence. It was simply the result of 
better feeding and the selection of the 
largest to breed from. We suggest, as 
a corollary to this discussion, that 
farmers can increase the size of their 
horses by feeding their colts better, and 
protecting them from the inclemencies 
of the weather. S.ze in domestic ani- 
mals isan artificial matier, and to sus- 
tain or increase it, artificial measures 
must be resorted to. The big draft 
horse will eniely decrease in size 
from generation to generation if leit 
to shift for himse!f during the period 
of growth. This is a very important 
factor in fixing values. Generous feed- 
ing of the growing colt will surely re- 
sult in a larger and smoother animal 


than if it is allowed to grow up on the 
farm as best it can.—Michigan Farmer. 


Horse Talk. 


Those who read advertisements and 
articles in live stock journals should not 
fail to observe ‘he true meaning of the 
terms used therein. One of the most 
commonly misused and misunderstood 
is the word colt. Most people call any 
foal a colt, but this is not technically 
correct. Only the male foal is called a 
colt; the female foal is known as a 
filly. These terms are mach handier 
than the words “horse colt” or ‘‘mare 
colt,” so often used to distinguish the 
sex of young horses. 

Another term frequently misu;ed is 
half-sister or half-brother. Siristly 
speaking a half-brother of a horse is a 
colt out of the same dam but by a dif- 
ferent sire. Star Pointer 1:59 1-4, for 
instance, is a half-brother to Hal 
Pointer 2:04, because they are out of 
the same dam. If they had been sired 
by the same horse out of different 


mares they would not be half brothers 
according to the accepted meaning of 
the term. 

And while we are about it we may 
add that the dam of a horse is known 
in ordinary parlance as his first dam ; 
her dam as his second dsm, and so on. 
The grandsire is the sire’s sire, and the 
maternal grandsire is known as the 
sire of the dam, etc.—National Stock- 
man. 





industries have progressed accordingly. 
Advantage was taken of these condi- 
tions to finish the harvesting of over- 
ripe grain, securing the sccond crop of 
hay, cutting tobacco and to further gen- 
eral farm work, which has lagged dur- 
ing the protracted wet wea'her. Violent 
local storms occurred in many sections 
during the week, mostly on Wednesday 
and Thursday. In many instances con- 
siderable damage resulted to grain and 
fruit from high winds; in afew others 
from lightning. A barn was burned at 
Hinsdale, Mass., and a house set on fire 
at Springfield, Mass. At Brookline, 
N. 11., large trees were uprooted by the 
wind, and the electrical fluid damaged 
wires and electrical instruments. Sea- 
sonal conditions obtain in the eastern 
| and northern counties of Maine, where 
|a drought, more or less severe, prevails 

Temperature.—In this element the 
week exceeded the preceding one 
throughout the district. Several cor- 
| respondents considered it the warme-t 
| period of the season. The high temper- 
| ature has caused rapid growth of vege- 

tation. 

The average temperatures for the 
/week at Weather Bareau Stations in 
|the district are a3 follows: Eastport, 
62; Portland, 70; Northfleld. Vt., 72; 
| B ston, 76; Nantacket, 74; Albany. 
|80; New York City, 80. 

Rainfall. — The precipitation is by 
far the lightest for several weeks. Yet 
the only complaint of drought is frow 
Maine, where wells and springs are 
failing, streams runoing low, aud pas- 
tures and meadows drying for want ot 
rain. 

TLe totals at the Weather Bureau 
Stations for the week are as follows: 
Eastport, 0 50; Portland, 0.30; North- 
field, Vt., 0.80; Boston, 0.30; Nan- 
tucket. 0.10; Albany, 0.20; New York 











Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge. -. - 27, 28 
Bristol, Taunton.««--+.-+++--** © 
Deerfield Valley, Chariemont.. © 
Essex, Peabody..-...--++++*++* - ’ 
Franklin, Greenfield.....-+y-+-+ 
Hampden East, Palmer..---+-++ « 
Hampshire, Amherst...--.+++++ 
Hampsbire and Franklin, North- 
BAMPTON... 0+ -ceseeceeceeees ; 
Hillside, Cummington..-++.++++ © 
Hingham, riingham .--- «+++ 
Hoosac Valle , North Adams.. “ 
Housatonic, Great Barrington.- “ 
Martha’s Vineyard, W. Tisbury Sept. 20, 21 
Middlesex North, Lowell ....-. ® 15,17 
Middlesex South, Framingmam, ~ 
Ply ag | Bridgewater....--+++ 
Spencer, Spencer... ..-+++++++++ 
nion, Blandford ....-.+++++++ - © 14,16 
Weymouth, South Weymouth. .Sept. 29, Uct. 1 
Worcester East, Clinton......-. ‘* 15,16 
Worcester Northwest, Athol.... “ 
Worcester South, Sturbridge... “ 
Worcester West, Barre-ces.+++ * 29,30 


MAINE. 


Androscoggin V lle , Canton. . Sept. 
Buxton Hollis, UXtON.«--. - 
Cumberland Farmers’ Club, W. 
Cumberiand ....sseeee.eeee. “* 
Durham, Agricultural, Durham “ ’ 
Eden Agricultul, Salisbury Cove Sept 21. 22 
East — @ “eebegpen 
East Piscataquis, Milo..... -+-- 
. 22, 24 
Franklin, Farmington ...-.-..- “ 20,22 
Hancock County Agricultual, 
Hancock County Fair Associa- 
tion, Elisworth.....+- +--+. 
Lake View Park, East Sebago.. 20, 21 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta ‘‘ 27, 29 
Maine State Pomological...... 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle... “ 13, 15 
Harrison ........00sesseeees 
New Gloucester and Danville, 
North Franklin, Phillips...-.... “ 18,15 
Northern Hancock, Ambherst.. 
Northern Uxtord, andover...- “ 21,22 
Nortb Penobscot 


Cumberland, Gorham......-+-+ 
Central Washington, Machias.. ‘“ 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, “ 91.99 
East - omerset, Hartiand.....--. “ 
Bluebill +s eteeeseeeecece Sept. 20, 22 
Kennebec County Readfield....Sept. 18, 15 
Lee Union, Lee......+ +++ -seee- 
Northern Cumberland, South 
Upper Gloucester... ..++++ “ 
North Knox, Union...-.-+-++ eo & 
New Portland Agricuitural, N. 


New Portiland.......++++++- “ 91 22 
North Waldo, Unity....+..+-. “« 21,33 


Urrington Agricultural, 

Pittston Agri. and trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston. 

Penobscot, Hampden.......--- 

Riverside Park Assoc’n, Bethel.Sept. 13, 15 

Richmond Farmers’ Club, Rich- 


MONG COTMOfecceee-seseees ** 27 
Ramshack-e Park, W. Newfield. 
os Aroostook, Sherman 
i eeeee ee eee 
Sagadahoc Topsham ....-- «+. Oct. 11, 13 
Somerset, Madison Bridge.....- - 5, 6 


Somerset Central, ..-+---+++++ 
Sha h and Acton, Acton.... “ 5, 7 
Springvale A. and M. Associa- 
tion, *pringvale....-...+++. 
Sanford Trotting and Fair As 
sociation eeeeee eee eee eee eee 





City, 0.05. 
CONDITION OF CROPS. 

General Situation.— Vegetation, gen- 
erally, continues in a most thrifty con- 
dition, except in parts of eastern Maine, 
where rain is needed. Light showers 
with warm, sumny weather have main- 
tained mid-summer verdure. Harvest- 
ing of grain is now nearly completed, 
tobacco cutting well advanced, corn 
nearing maturity, potato digging is be- 
coming general and fall plowing and 
planting have begun. At present every- 
thing points to a favorable termination 
of a good crop season. All products 
are fairly abundant and of good quality 
Fall feed is pientiful and stock in excel- 
lent condition, 

Grain.—Good weather has favored 
the harvesting of grain, which has ad- 
vanced rapidly, with the end in view. 
The secucing of buckwheat is now at its 
height. The crop is reported good, in 
many sections large = héavily filed. 
Reports are unanimous in favor of a 
large corn crop. Sweet corn is being 
canned in large quantities, and the field 
variety is being picked and the stalks 
cut, especially im southern sections. 
Frost now would do much damage to 
the crop. Fall plowing and seeding 
are in progress. At Hawleyville, Conn., 
re-seeding will be required, due to dry 
weather in June. Toe present condi- 
\ions presage successful operations in 
fall farming. 

Grass.—Much grass, mostly second | 
crop, has been secured during the week. | 
Rowen is unusually large, in many sec- 
tions almost equalling the first crop. | 
Hungarian grass is also good and se-| 
cured in good condition. With few 
| exceptions pastures are in good condi- 
| tion. 
| Fruit.—Apples continue to improve 
‘in color and quantity. La scattered 
sections the yield will be large, though 














plums, peaches and grapes are uneven | 
in quality and quantity. The weather | 
has improved cranberries, though less | 
than an average crop is still indicated. | 
Dr. J. Fisher, Fitchburg, Mass., re-| 
ports fruit ripening seven days later 
than the average for 42 years, and two 
days later than in ’97. 

Vegetables.— While there is more or 
less complaint of rot and rust in pota- 
toes, the crop will be fully up to the 
average. Digging is now in progress 
in many sections. Garden vegetables 
continue abundant. But tomatoes fail | 
to ripen properly in many fields: warm, | 
dry weather would help to improve this 
crop. In the southern states celery is 
nearly ready for market. Beans, onions, | 
and vines afe generally satisfactory. | 
1obaceo.— This crop is probably | 
three-fourths harvested and in pat 
condition. Correspondents at Leeds, 
Mass., state the crop is as good as ever 
grown in that vicinity. In the neigh- 
borhvod of West Simsbury, Conn., the 
crop is best for three years. Harvest- 


ing, where still in progress, is favored 
by good weather. : 





J. W. Smirn, 
Section Director, Boston, Mass. 








| West Oxford, Fryeburg....--.-Sept. 27, 29 
West Penobscot, Exeter....... “ 27,29 
West Piscataquis...+-esceesees 
West Somerset......--c0+seecee 

| Waldo Couuty..-+++++++- coccce 

Waldo and Penobscot , Monroe. “ 13, 15 

West Waldo........ cocccvcecccce 

Washington County, Pembroke. “ 14, 15 

West Washington, Cherryfield.. “ 14, 15 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bradford & Newbury., BradfordSept. 27, 29 
Rochester, Rochester.......+.-. “ 18,16 


VERMONT. 


Rutland, Rutland.......s-ece.. “ 
Ryegate & Wells, south Rye 
BOLE... ces eee coecescesecesess 
Sprinz field, Sprin pecccccee 
alley Fair, Brattleboro ......- “* 28, 29 
Win sor, Woodstock.......----Sept. 28, 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury... “ 13,15 





CONNECTICUT. 
Guilford, Guilford..........- o--Sept. 28 
Newtown, Newtown........ coe “* 37,99 
Union, Enfield..........ses.e0 o §* DB 
Union, Hun Bo cocccece cooe “* 21,93 
Windham, Brooklyn.....+.-+0«5 “* 138,15 
Berlin, Berlin...... eeeee Sept. 21 
Branford, Branford........++++ ag 
Chester, Chester...cccsseccsees, “ 28 
Danbury, Danbury......--+++s. Oct. 3,8 
East Granby, East Grapby...-.. Oct. 
Harwinton, Harwinton...e+r++ Oct, 4 
Killingworth, Killingworth... » * 
Meriden, Meriden.....+.++++++. Sept. 
Newtown, Newtown .-- ..-. ‘ 27,29 
Rockvil'e Fair Asso., Rockville “ 20, 22 
Simsbury, Simsbury .---. «+--+. t. 
Stafford Springs, Stafford 

BB -cccesceceesce “ 4, 6 


Sprin PPTTeTIITt Ty 
Suffield, Suffield.......++++++- Sept. 21, 22 
Union (Monroe, etc,), Hunting- 
ton 


coc cce cee ces cocces cecccece 21, 22 
Union (Somers, etc.), Enfield.. “ 28° 
Wallingford, Wallingford..... “ 29,30 


Willimantic Fair Association, 
Witiienamtie.cccccccccccccccce “* 879,99 
Winsted, Winsted.........-+. 
Woodstock, South Woodstock. ‘“ 
Wolcott, Wolcott......-+e+0++ Oct. 12 


NEW YORK. 
Albany, Altamont ...... eeccece Sept. 12, 15 
Allegany, Angelica .... ...++«. “ 18, 15 
Brockport, Brockport...+..++++ Sept. 28, Oct. 1 
Brookfield, Brookfield.... Sept. 19, 22 


Butternut Valley, Morris....... $ 97 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent....Sept. 13, 16 
Clinton, Plattsburg.-++.c+ss see 


Cobleskill, Cobleskill.....+-.+0+ “ 6.3 
Cohocton, Cohocton...--+...+6. “ 13,15 
Cuba, Cubii...-seceseccessecee. Sept. 13, 16 
Dryden, Dryden...---.+e++.+0s  * 20,93 
Dundee, Dundee........- eosscee “ 98, 29 
Erie, Hamburg...-.+++-see0+ coe “* 129,16 
Essex, Westport ...-e0.seee sees “ 0,9 
Franklin, Malone..........-+++ . * 97,30 
Genesee, Batavia....--.+++ . “ 619, 22 
Herkimer, Herkimer........... Sept. 13, 15 
Lewis, Lowville....-. .++eses0s o * 13,16 
Naples, Naples -....-++++. - Sept. 27, 29 
Niagara, Lockport...--.-++++++ “* 92,94 
Oneida, Rome......+++++ * 12,16 
Oneonta, Uneonta..--.seeeeeee “ 12,15 
Ontario, Canandaigua......... «Sept. 20, 22 
Orange, Middietown...---.. eos. “* 18,16 
Orleans, Albion....+++e++-ee005. “* . 

Oswego, Oswego Fuils.---..... “« 138, 16 
Otsego, Cooperstown .--+--+e0- “* 19,21 
Phenix Union, West Phenix.. ** 20, 22 


Prattsburg, Prattsburg,--- eeeee “ 12, 14 
Queens, Mineola......-.June 15, 16, Sept. 20 24 
Ked Hook, Red Hook........-.Sept. 14, 16 
Rensselaer, Nassau...--+---+++. 6 


Riverside, Greene....+----+.... “ 18,16 
Rockland, Orangeburg.---++-+-. é 12, 15 
St. Lawrence, Canton...--++++.. “ 13,16 


Schenevus Valley, Schenevus..Sept. 15, 17 
Schoharie, Schoharie...+..-++.. “ 26,29 
Schuyler Watkins..cc.cocccees “ 27, 30 
Seneca, Waterloo ...... coccccee 27, 29 
Shavertown, Shavertown...... 

Silver Lake, Perry --+++- eoccoes, 28, 29 
Steuben, eee eee eee eee ee ees 
Suffolk. Riverhead....-.-.+e... “* 27,29 
Tioga, OWego.--++++++++ee++++-Sept, 18, lo 














Caustic 





Illinois, 8 field ..-+e+-++se0 Sept. 26, Oct. 1 
Indiana, aesasin....-- - “« 18, 17 
Kansas, Wichita...-.---- “ 619, 24 


Kansas City Horse Show..«.+.. “ 17,2 
Maryland, niuM.+.e+.e--. Sept. 13, 17 
Massachusetts Horticultural, ae 


Boston ....+. . 
Michigan, Grand Rapids...... t. 26, 30 
Miksiseippi, Vicksburg.-----... Nov. 7, 12 
Mississippi Exposition,Natchez Oct. 24, 30 
Nebraska Exposition, Omaha June 1, Nov. 1 
New Brunswick, St. Jobn..... Sept. 13, 23 
New Jersey Inter-State, Trenton “ 26,30 
North Carolina, Raleigh ...... «+ Oct. 24, 29 
North Dakota, Mandan........Sept. 24, 30 
Ontario Fat Stock, Brantford..Nov. 30, Dec .2 
Prince Edward Island, Cnarlotte- 

TOWD ccccceccccesseccesesss ——— — — 
Quebec Provincial, Montreal....—— — — 

St. Louis, St. Louis.....-..++++. Ovt. 3, 8 
South Carolina, Columbia...... Nov. 7,11 
South Dakota, Yankton.......- Sept. 26, 30 
Spokane (Wash.) Fruit......-.Oct. 4,15 
xas, WSccccccceccccceccee * 4,56 
Toronto Industrial.......-- «+s Aug. 29, bept. 10 
Washington, Tacoma.......--. Sept. 26, Uct 1 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee........ 19, 8 





P. EB. L Weather, Crops, Markets, 
Ete. 


Weather here for the last two weeks 
fine and clear and splendid weather for 
harvesting. Farmers are in the midst 
of the harvest. The wheat crop on the 
Islaud is completely ruined with rust 
and the depredations of the Hessian fly. 
The crop, a month ago, prowised to be 
excellent, but now it will not average 
more than a quarter of an average crop 
—a ‘errible calamity to bave befallen 
our tarmers. Tue out crop, too, is 
rusted in many places, and the potato 
crop over which our tarmers were jubi- 
lent a few weeks agu, is vow, the tops, 
turning black. Barley, fruit and turnips 
are a goodcrup. Tae fruit crop is beter 
than for years. Roow, particularly 
turDips, are grown bere largeiy. ‘ney 
take the place of ensilage Ww a large ex- 
tent ior wil kinds vi stuck. Lhe curu 
PiaDt is BOL w Success OD the Isiaud, 
though there are que a number vl 
silos. This year has veen ov wet and 
cool, the corn crop Ie & pusilive failure. 
Cheese is king in .ue Province, and this 
is & great year fur cheese, and dairylag 
in general. The pastures never dried 
up or parcned,owing to the prolonged 
hamidity, and, as might be expected, 
the flow of milk was unusually large 
and sv continues. Canoeeze has raised in 
price lately, and is now eight and 
one-half cents. Bacon production has 
reached large proportions in Prince 
Edward Island. ‘here is established, 
at Chario.tetown, the largeat bacon cur- 
ing plant east of Chicago. The large 
establishment is running the whole yea:, 
turning out Wiltshire bacon, mostly for 
the British market. Our farmers have 
made great improvements in their swine 
lately, conformabie to the demands ut 
the modern market.—J. A. M. 





Days in the Arctic. 


Life in the Arctic isa serious matter, 
and one not to be lightly undertaken. 
Never to sleep in a bed for three years, 
or even in a bunk— such as our prison- 
ers enjoy—is merely g bagateile, as the 
j Seer and a reindeer-skin made a capital 
substitute. Looking back on the expe- 
rience of a thousand days spent in the 
most northerly inhabited hut in the 
world—for our quarters were on tne 
80 degrees north latitade—l certainly 
think our greatest enemies were per- 
petual darkness and want of compan- 
ionship. 

For six men to be boxed up three 
years in a but twenty feet long by 
twenty feet wide, and unly seven feet 
high, never seeing any other being nor 
hearing a scrap of news, is a trying 
existence, yet | can unhesitatingly say, 
no happier little party ever lived in 
Northern latitudes. Four months of 
solid night every year has. however, a 
depressing effect, not only on the spirits, 
but on the appetite, and 1t also destroys 
sleep. Morning, noon, and night be- 
comes unrecognizable, werged into one 
endless gloom, and but for the welcome 
advent of the moon once a month, when 
the sky was sufficiently clear for us to 
enjoy her rays, we lived in a blackness 
the dreariness of which is inde-cribable. 

As the schoolboy counts the days to 
the holidays, so we counted the hours 
till the return of the sun, and even as 
the first rays became visible our spirits 
rose, and existence altogether wore a 
different complexion. Then exercise 
became enjoyable, instead of that dreary 
daily trudge round a given circle in the 
dark; with the return of the light we 
felt new life and energy. And yet the 
climate of Frans-Josef Land, even in 
spring, would not suit all tastes; for 
example, cutof fifty day’s sledging, 
ending in May, 1897, Mr. Albert Armi- 
tage and I enjoyed only thirteen and a 
half tolerably clear days! Driving 
snow, wind, and bitter cold were gen- 
eral; for, be it understood, in all these 
three years the thermometer never rose 
higher than eleven degrees above freez- 
ing point, and seventy to eighty degrees 
below that point was quite common. 
They say eels get used to skinning— 
well, we may have fairly got used to 
wind, mist, and snow—but we hardly 
liked it!—From ‘‘Days in the Arctic,” 
by Frederick G. Jackson, in Harper’s 
Magazine for September. 





us have peace!” 

“T’ve had a delightful time on my 
holidays. No regular hours for meals. 
A large,airy room. No charge for hot 
and cold ba:h-. Ali kinds of truit and 
vegetables. A well stocked wine cellar 
and no charge for corckage, and above 
all, no fees for the servants.”  ‘‘Deli- 
cious! Where is this ideal spot?” ‘I 
stayed at home.” —Tit-Bits. 


‘Did your son get home safe from 
Cuba?” asked the neighbor. “He did 
better than that,” was the answer, ‘‘he 
got home safe from camp.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 
| He: “What is this dear?’ She: 
' «« Poundcake. *‘Tan’t it rather small 
for its weight?’—Indianapolis Juurnal. 

“George,” she said in a nervous whis- 
per, ‘‘you must give me time—you must 
give metime.” ‘How long he hoarsely 
asked, ‘‘a day,a week, a month, a 
year.” ‘“‘No—no, George,” and quickly 
scanned the sky; ‘‘only until the moon 
gets behind a cloud.”—Roxbary Ga. 
zette. 


“They say that Mrs. Bondly throws 
on a great deal of agony since they be- 
came suddenly rich.” ‘Well, rather. 
That woman used to walk in ber sleep. 
Now she gets up and rides a chainless 
bicycle or orders a carriage.”—D. trvit 
Free Press. 





The victories of Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla over all 

Forms of disease 

Conclusively prove 

That it is an unequalled 

Blood purifier. 1t conquers 

The demon, Scrofula, 

Relieves the itching and burning of salt rheum 
cures running sores, ulcers, boils, pimples, and 
every other form of aumor or disease origi: at- 
ing in impure blood. 


perfect cures. They are based upon its great 
power to purify and enrich the blood. 


We manufacture both 
kinds. Send for circular 
and Price List. DEAN, 
FOSTER &CO., | 4 Black- 


stone Street, Boston, 120 
Lake Street, Chicago. 








Bladder, Nervous Diseases. 


LOSS OF APPETITE, 
SICK HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION. — 
DIZZY FEELINGS, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BILIQUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA, 


PERFECT DIGESTION will be accomplished 
by taking Radway’s Pills. By their ANTI-BIL 
IOUS properties they stimulate the liver in the 
secretion of the bile and its discharge through 
the biliary ducts. These pills in doses from two 
to four will quickly regulate the 
the liver and free the patient from these dis- 
orders. One or two of Radway’s Pills, taken 
daily by those subject to bilious pains a:d tor. 
pidity of the liver, will keep the systm regular 
and secure healthy digestion. 


Price 25c. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


RADWAY & CO. 


NEW YORK 


$100 Reward. 


ior many years we have advertised 
this reward for any case that Tuttle’s 
Elixir wou'd not cure, 
and also will refund 
your money if you are 
not satisfied in every 
possible way that your 
expenditure was a wise 
one. 

What can be fairer? 
Could we afford to do 
this, or would this 
paper admit our advertisement unless 
we can do all we claim? 








Used and endorsed by 
the Adams Ex. Co. 





The cures by Hood’s | 
Sarsaparilla are cures absolute, permanenant, } 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures curbs, splints, colic, all lameness, con- 
tracted and knotted cords, callous of all 
kinds, scratches, and all similar troubles. 
Tuttle's Family Elixir cures Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Pains, etc. Samples of either Elixir 
free for three 2-cent stamps for postage. Fifty cents 
buys either Elixir of any druggist, or it will be sent 
direct on receipt of price. Particulars free. 
DR. S. A, TUTTLE, Sole Proprietor, 
27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE :— 

Having used your Elixir for sore backs, colic, 
sprains and horse ail, I can re-ommend it to 
horse owners. H. M. Youne, 

Supt. Woonsocket St. R. R.Co 


RUPTURE 


CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 








8. J. SHERMAN, Specialist, 20 E 42d St., N. Y. 


action of 


Leaves PROVINCETOWN at 2 se 
rives at Bost n about 6:30 P. M ; . 
Excur-ion tickets $1 00. s:o 

good until Sep:. 15 $1.50. 
Dinner and refreshments sery 
NO LIQUORS. 
ATWOOD & RICH, Ay: 
$4 Commercial Wart 
| SPECIAL RATES FOR PA} 








BASS POINT. 


| NAHANT. 


Concerts Afternoon and Even 
Lafricains’ Naval Brigad 
Boston's Favorite Seashore Resort 

GRAND HARB)R TRIP 
Best Fish Dinners. Datcing f; 
Every attraction for thorough « 


Steamers leave Lincoln Wharf, « 
cial St. (Weather Permittin, 
For Bass Point, 9.30, 11,00 a.m., 12 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.15 p. m 
Return—10 20a m., 12 m., a1.30, 4 45 
6.16, 7-00, 9.30 p. m. 
For Nahant, 9.30. 11.00a.m., 12.30, (229 
63.30, 5 00, 6.30 p. m. 
Retura—/8.00. 11 00, a.m., 12.15, 41 2M 
03.25, 64.35, 16 09, 426.30 p, m 


aSundays only. 

| Fare, 25c Childre l5e 
Take F-rry Cars Special Rates to 

A. P. LANE, N. E. Agent, 201 Wash. s' 
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|Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co 





NORTH SHORE ROUT! 


TO GLOUCESTER 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT) 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


| (COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA 
And thefPopular 


STRAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Whirf, B ston ‘foot of 
State St.). weather permitti.g. week cays atlo 
A. M. and 2 and 4:45 P. M ; leave Gloucester at 
83and7:30A. M. and 2 P M. Sundays leave 
Boston at 10:15 A. M and 5:30 P.M,; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7:30 A. M. and 3:15 P. M 
Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 

Book of 50 Trips, $12.50 


P. 8.—No 8 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon 
days. E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr, 


FOR WOMEN. 


Dr. BRADFORD’S regulator has brough 
happiness to hundreds of women; never had a 
single failure; positively safe; longest cases 
relieved in 56 days; price $2. DR. BRADFORD 
CO., Room 4, 54 West TWenty-third-st., New 
York 





WANTED-- Reliable men 
or women to represent the 
Mass. Ploughman in their 
own and adjoining towns. 











copies of the premium edition 


FUN IN EVERY 


its Pictures are 


mirth-provoking style. 





Total 






vostage paid by us. 








The Funniest Book 
of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


r By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Oppe:, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and all the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 


This book was written under the inspiration of a 
summer season ‘mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, | 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book | 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, | 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of | 
fashionable dissipation, in the author's inimitable and | 

| 


have already been sold. 


CHAPTER. : 
- ah bor 


) Se 


Just Killing | 


Josiah Allen. 








fresh feast of fun. 
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Woman’s Home Companion.s ++. 


(PORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home ul 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. ) 


* The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year w® 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 





To Boom Circulation We Make the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) Ome Year, . . 2.00 Al ] 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 

NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE M 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted, no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted in a club toward a premiar- 
e All orders must be sent direct to the office of © 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, 


in Value, 6 ° ‘ $4.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER : 


TO ANY ONE SENDING USA 


“T would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if I see b 


Saratoga, accompanied by her “‘ wayward pardner, 
It is written in a vein of strong commo y 
sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child 
which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an eve! W 






tryin’ to flirt with you.” hd 
Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- , W 
turous delight the story of Samantha's “tower” ' NY 


AS A SPECIAL OPFER, WE WILL SEND . 


ONEY. 


3 for $2.60 v 


Mass. 


5: 7 SNTHE HOMB{OOMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 


NEW PAID IN ADVANOF SOCRIBER. 








\\ 


